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THE only speeches of political 
importance delivered during 
the week have been those of 
Mr. Bryce at Aberdeen and Mr. 
Birrell in Dundee. Mr. Birrell made a _ very 
sharp retort upon Lord Salisbury for his attack 
upon the members of Parliament who signed the 
telegram to the King of the Greeks, and he had, of 
course, an excellent text for his sarcastic sermon in 
the Prime Minister's ridiculous letter to Mr. Monk. 
Mr. Bryce’s speech was a very powerful and 
very strenuous indictment of the Concert of Europe. 
Upon it he seemed to lay the whole responsibility 
for the recent miserable events in the East, from the 
Armenian massacres onwards. With regard to the 
future he took a gloomy view, for whilst he saw 
elements of danger on every side, he declared that 
he could feel no confidence either in the wisdom of 
the European Concert or in the courage of the 
British Government. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





Tue Petersfield election, which took place on 
Tuesday, resulted in the return of Mr. Nicholson, the 
Conservative, by a majority of 420 —he receiving 
3,748 votes, against 3,328 given to Mr. Bonham- 
Carter, the Liberal candidate. The reduced majority 
compares very favourably, from the Liberal point of 
view, with the majority of 995 by which the Con- 
servative was returned in 1892. It is clear that the 
constituency cannot have appreciated very highly 
the benefits conferred on it by the Agricultural 
Rating Act or the Voluntary Schools Bill, 
and excellent work has been done in open- 
ing the minds of the rural population on the 
Eastern Question—work which will tell at the 
General Election unless the Government achieves an 
unexpected success at Constantinople. It is clear, 
too, that there was an urgent whip issued to out- 
voters, and that the response was pretty general—a 
fact which almost invariably tends to the Conserva- 
tive advantage. How, looking at all these circum- 
stances, the Tories can feel all the satisfaction they 
express it is difficult to see. It must be due to re- 
action after the dread of a Liberal triumph, which 
Liberals generally did not venture to expect. 





As usual during the Whitsuntide recess, a 
number of industrial conferences have been held 
this week. The Miners’ International Congress 
has met in London, and has adopted resolutions 








men of Northumberland and Durham. The Odd- 
fellows of both branches have also been discussing 
their affairs, and it is interesting to learn that the 
Manchester Unity has now upwards of nine hundred 
thousand members, and a capital of more than nine 
millions sterling. The Co-operative Congress, another 
branch of industrial organisation, has been held at 
Perth, and just complaint has been made by its 
members of the steps taken by tradesmen in many 
places to prevent the growth of the co-operative 
principle. From the report we learn that there are 
now 261 productive co-operative societies in exist- 
ence, with a capital of more than two millions 
sterling. 

WEATHER of the most unfavourable kind has 
marred the Whitsuntide holidays. There have 
been fogs in the Channel equal to those of 
November, whilst gales of March violence have 
swept over the land. The result has been more 
than one disaster at sea, and the prevention of 
the outdoor ‘sports which usually mark the season. 
In Léndon the subject of the weather is necessarily 
connected with the approaching Jubilee celebrations, 
and much apprehension is expressed as to the 
possibility of the Queen’s progress through London 
having to be made in a storm. The arrangements 
for the great festival have made a distinct advance 
during the week, and many of the representative 
visitors who are to attend have already arrived. 
It is now stated that the line of the procession will 
only be open on June 22nd for persons who are 
proceeding to seats on the route until 8.30 a.m., so 
that London will be required to practise early rising 
on that occasion on a still larger scale than was 
anticipated. 





THE approach of the Jubilee does not seem to 
bring much profit to the fashionable tradesmen of 
the West End of London. The Americans have not 
come in anything like the expected numbers, and 
have not the money to spend that they would have 
had if President McKinley had yet proved “the 
advance agent of prosperity’; our Colonial visitors 
seem not to be spending freely, and the resources 
of our own Society are diverted, we hope, in part to 
Jubilee subscriptions, but certainly to Jubilee seats. 
People seem to dress more gorgeously and more ex- 
pensively than ever, but they are believed—at least, 
this is the hopeful view—to be waiting to pay their 
bills until they see how they stand after the Jubilee. 
At any rate, we hear piteous complaints that the 
tradesmen of the West End have very little money 
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coming in—not enough, indeed, to pay some of their 
own large creditors promptly—and that the season 
commercially has been one of the dullest known for 
years. Next week is Ascot week, which normally in- 
dicates that the height of the season is passed; and 
this year, after its culmination in the Jubilee, we 
shall all be thankful to get away as soon as we can. 


ONCE more a City Company has justified its exist- 
ence by a conspicuous benefaction. The munificent 
offer of the Drapers’ Company to provire a new 
building, at a cost of £15,000, for the Radcliffe 
Library — which was long ago removed from its 
original home, still known by the name of its 
founder, to the University Museum, but now, as 
is the way with most libraries, has outgrown 
the accommodation available in that building—is a 
welcome recognition of the needs of the University 
in this period of shrunken revenues and increasing 
needs. As a science library the Radcliffe Library 
has had little relation hitherto to the great mass of 
members of the University, but it is to be hoped 
that the development of the medical school aad the 
increase of scientific teaching which must arise when 
the Government at last achieves a Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, will make a difference in that particular ; 
and it is only right that the records of science 
should be as sumptuously housed as its instruments 
and appliances for research. It was inevitable, we 
suppose, that the building should be entrusted to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, though his adapted Jacobean, 
excellent by itself, will not altogether harmonise 
with the “Italian Gothic palace set down on an 
English lawn,” as somebody has called the present 
Museum. It will be interesting to see how the style 
of the new building will be adapted to its older 
neighbours. 


THE returns of railway accidents possess unusual 
interest now that the Compensation for Accidents 
Bill is under discussion. They show an increase 
over previous years, but this is supposed to be due 
chiefly to fuller returns. During 1896, 5,877 persons 
were injured and 1,008 killed on railways in the 
course of public traffic, while 85 were killed and 
11,002 injured by accidents on the companies’ 
premises in which the movement of trains was 
not concerned. Only about one-tenth of the 
total number killed and injured were passen- 
gers. A considerable proportion of the deaths 
(375) are put down as “trespassers (including 
suicides).” But the vast majority of the injured 
were servants of the companies. It would seem 
that about one in thirty-three of the companies’ 
servants is killed or injured in the course of the 
year. Those accidents are reported which prevent 
the servant injured from being employed for five 
hours on his ordinary work on any one of the three 
days next after the accident. This would include 
many accidents for which compensation would not 
be payable under the present Bill, but it would seem 
clear that companies will be obliged to pay a much 
larger sum than hitherto by way of compensation. 


THE peace negotiations seem likely 
to be lengthy, and the Turkish 
Government is doing its best to 
make them so. On Monday it seemed as if the 
Concert might break up on the question of Thessaly, 
which the Turks claim to retain on the plea of 
prevention of brigandage and to secure proper treat- 
ment of its Moslem inhabitants. The number of 
these has greatly diminished since its acquisition 
by Greece, and there is absolutely no evidence of 
their ill-treatment; while the effect of the retro- 
cession on brigandage would only be at best to shift 
its locality from the Olympus to the Othrys range, 
assuming that the Turks should make any serious 
attempt to put it down. But England, France, and 
Italy have definitely declared against the retrocession 


ABROAD. 





(Sir Philip Currie in particular in terms so emphatic 
as to arouse Turcophil wrath), and it has since been 
reported that the other Powers show no sign of 
yielding on any of the points in dispute—all of 
which, as we write, have been referred to special 
commissions of experts for investigation. 





OTHERWISE it cannot be said that the news of the 
week is encouraging. Turkish outrages are reported 
in Epirus—and denied from Constantinople, of course; 
there is reason to suppose they have also occurred in 
Thessaly, but we shall soon know from the report of 
the Secretaries of Legation who have been sent 
there. Athens and various points in Eubca are 
crowded with starving refugees; fresh disturb- 
ances, not as yet of much importance, have begun 
in Macedonia, apparently from the Bulgarian side, 
and Bulgaria and Servia appear to be moderating 
the claims on behalf of their brethren in Macedonia 
which they were reported to be pressing last week, 
which seems a lamentable neglect of their oppor- 
tunities. And the effervescence caused by the 
Turkish victories, which we have already noted in 
Algeria, has now made itself manifest among our 
own Mohammedan subjects in India, where our 
objection to the retrocession of Thessaly is likely 
to be exploited against us. 





THE Cretan question meanwhile seems to get no 
further. The Christians are ready to accept the 
autonomy proposed by the Powers, the Moslems 
apparently are not; and while the Turkish troops 
remain fresh troubles must occur, and the sincerity 
of the Powers will be exposed to grave doubt among 
the islanders—who are said to be in great privation. 





THE Times published on Wednesday the principal 
provisions of the treaty with China modifying the 
Burma-China frontier and trade convention of 1894. 
This new agreement is designed to make reparation 
to Great Britain for the bad faith of which the 
Chinese Government was guilty in 1895, when it 
ceded to France certain districts in Kiang-Hung in 
spite of the fact that it had obtained those districts 
from us under a solemn promise never to cede 
them to any foreign Power. China now cedes to us 
the Shan State of Kokang, and recognises our 
perpetual lease of a tract to the south of the 
Namwan River. It also agrees to open up new 
trade routes between Burma and China, to consider 
the question of the construction of railways in 
Yun-Nan, and to connect these railways, when con- 
structed, with our lines in Burma. Finally, China 
undertakes to open the West River to trade. These 
concessions are unquestionably of great commercial 
value,.and will do something to atone for the losses 
we suffered from French diplomacy and Chinese 
duplicity two years ago. 





THE scene of last Saturday in the French 
Chamber must have been regarded with the deepest 
regret by all well-wishers of the cause of progress 
in France. We can understand why Irish mem- 
bers, taught by experience of the British Parlia- 
ment to feel themselves aliens in it, should at 
various times have done their best to bring dis- 
credit on a body from which they hoped for 
ever to separate themselves and their constitu- 
ents. And it is perfectly natural, though also de- 
plorable, that a member like M. Gérault - Richard, 
who came into notice because of his peculiar talent 
for abuse, and who spends a considerable portion 
of his life in pouring contempt on the Ministry, 
the majority, and the present régime generally 
on platforms and in the columns of the Petite 
République, should get excited over a labour 
question, and repeat his abuse in the Chamber and 
so make a scene. But it was pure fatuity for his 
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party to back him by a formal manifesto, endorsing 
his insults to a President of the Chamber who is 
their own choice, and definitely breaking with the 
Radical party, through which alone they can hope 
to effect anything whatever in politics. No doubt 
the present legislative machinery is very unsatis- 
factory, especially to them; but they cannot make 
a revolution by themselves, and if they could, the 
result would assuredly not turn to their profit or 
the success of the Socialist cause. 


HAPPILY, when the Chamber reassembled on 
Thursday, the Socialists had come to a better frame 
of mind. M. Jaurés, in the interval, had explained 
through the press that the scene was due to a 
Clerical plot to compromise M. Brisson and so get rid 
of him, substituting a President of an avowedly 
anti-Radical and anti-Socialist cast. The contention 
is—to put it mildly—not convincing; but at the 
opening of Thursday’s sitting the Socialists had 
apparently made up their minds to moderate their 
hostility to M. Brisson. M. Jaurés came forward 
with an amendment to the rules of debate, providing 
that the period of suspension of a member should 
be limited, in the first instance, to two sittings, and 
that any further suspension should be discussed 
afterwards, when the Chamber should have had 
time to recover its sangfroid. Urgency, however, 
was refused for this motion by 370 to 110, and the 
incident is closed for the present. 





THE prorogation of the Austrian Reichsrath 
seems to have been the only way out of an in- 
tolerable situation, due mainly to the senseless 
obstruction of the German Liberal and Nationalist 
members. It suspends their Parliamentary privileges, 
and therefore will enable the Ministry to prosecute 
them if they repeat on platforms what they have 
said in the House; and it has given an opportunity 
for fraternisation between the representatives of 
the Poles and those of the Czechs, which portends a 
union of all the Slav nationalities of Austria against 
the Germans, with whom, in Count Taaffe’s time, the 
Poles used toact. Moreover, the claims of the German 
nationality are supported only by two groups of 
Germans, for German Clericals, Anti-Semites, and 
Social Democrats have all other aims, and will look 
to the various Slav groups for help in achieving 
them. In short, the Austrian half of the Dual 
Monarchy tends to be dominated by the Slavs; 
and if the League of the Three Emperors is resusci- 
tated, its leanings will be towards Russia rather 
than towards Germany; while the friction with 
Hungary can only tend to increase. And yet 
there are English publicists who talk of Austria— 
meaning Austria-Hungary—as if it were as homo- 
geneous as France! 





BULGARIA is about to take the initiative in a 
much-needed reform, hitherto blocked by eccle- 
siastical prejudice, but now, we may hope, likely 
soon to be adopted all over Eastern Europe. From 
a letter addressed to yesterday’s Times by Signor di 
Quarenghi, who has been engaged, on behalf of the 
Bulgarian Government, in drafting the measure 
requisite, it appears that the Sobranjé will be asked 
during the coming session to adopt the Gregorian 
calendar, and so to put an end to that exasperating 
dislocation of Old and New Style which constantly 
perplexes students of the politics of Eastern Europe. 
It is believed that if Bulgaria adopts the change, 
not only the rest of the Balkan States, but Russia 
will follow her example; and her action in the 
matter indicates once more that she means to be the 
pioneer of Western improvements in the East. It is 
to be hoped that popular prejudice may not be too 
strong for the Government. One would not im- 
agine that Church festivals counted for much in 
eighteenth-century England; yet when, ten years 
after the introduction of the Gregorian calendar 








among our forefathers, the Astronomer-Royal who 
had helped to draft the Bill died of an obscure 
disease, his death was popularly attributed to a 
Divine judgment for his impious alteration of the 
dates of saints-days. One can hardly suppose that 
the Bulgarian peasantry is more advanced now than 
the English peasantry was then. However, Signor 
di Quarenghi is a foreigner, and, from the Bulgarian 
point of view, a heretic. 





THE trial of Von Tausch, the Berlin police com- 
missary, and Von Liitzow, his instrument, came to 
an end yesterday week with the conviction of the 
latter and the acquittal of the former, to whom the 
Bench and the prosecution had shown themselves 
very favourably disposed. The result is not ex- 
actly creditable to the Court, but the trial has 
done some good by revealing some of the methods of 
the Berlin secret police. Apparently, it is the 
custom for subordinate police officials to employ 
political agents—men of bad character by preference 
—and to give them official political “tips” in order to 
induce them to tell what they know. Then the agents 
use these “tips” as the basis of sensational articles, 
and they and their employers together enable certain 
highly placed personages to concoct intrigues against 
their rivals, and, if necessary, encircle the objects 
of their attention with “a network of spies ”’—as 
Von Tausch claimed to have encircled even the 
Kaiser himself. It is an instructive revelation of the 
methods of a semi-despotic government, surrounded 
by a nobility who have been expressly invited to 
look to their Emperor-King for the redress of their 
grievances, and served by a secret political police 
that works largely through a reptile Press, whose 
productions, happily, do not seem to be known out- 
side its own country. The result of the trial, how- 
ever, is a serious blow to Baron von Marschall—not 
that his action in “taking refuge in publicity” 
against these police intrigues is not fully justified, 
but that, as a South German and the right-hand 
man of Count Caprivi in making the commercial 
treaties, he is already unpopular, and his exposure 
of police methods may give a handle to his enemies 
who are interested in maintaining them. The Court 
circles, in fact, are stronger than public opinion. 





THe recent Parliamentary crisis in Spain seems 
at first sight a purely personal quarrel, more in- 
teresting to compilers of memoirs than to any more 
serious historian. In reality, however, the situation 
must be becoming very critical. The “legislative 
strike” of the Liberal party and a section of Pro- 
gressive Conservatives has failed. Sefior Canovas, 
after tendering his resignation, has come back 
again, and insists on maintaining the Duke of 
Tetuan in office, on the ground that the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs cannot be changed at this 
juncture—though a new American ambassador is 
just coming to Madrid. Moreover, General Weyler 
is not to be recalled from Cuba, though even the 
supporters of the Ministry are ready to throw him 
over, and no concessions need be expected worth 
mentioning towards either that distressful island or 
the United States. Again, Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal 
leader, is now suspected by his own followers, 
because his disposition towards Cuba is supposed 
to be too conciliatory; and a split in the party 
is probable. Just at this time, too, a special 
commissioner, sent to Cuba by President McKinley 
to report on the murder of an American citizen 
in prison (and doubtless also on the situation 
generally), has made a report casting suspicion on the 
Spanish authorities, and will probably give further 
information tending to hasten American interven- 
tion. Now the Cuban agitation in America—to the 
sincerity of which testimony is given in this month’s 
National Review—is held back, though imperfectly, 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the ft reign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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by political and financial influences ; but if it breaks 
out now, it will find Spain more unconciliatory, 
and also more desperate, than ever. Such a 
situation, added to the prospect of troubles with 
Japan over immigration into Hawaii, will give a 
serious set-back to the incoming tide of prosperity 
which might otherwise be looked for when the tariff 
is passed and currency reform in sight. 





Tue Foreign Office has just procured from the 
Embassies a useful résumé of the law in various 
countries limiting a shipowner’s liability in case of 
accident to another vessel through his own vessel's 
default. Under Belgian law the liability of the 
shipowner may be satisfied by handing over his 
vessel, together with its freight. A British ship 
sinking a Belgian ship in Belgian waters may take 
advantage of this provision. The law seems to be 
the same in the Scandinavian countries. The Portu- 
guese Code does not apply any limit, but it is thought 
that some such limitation would, nevertheless, be 
applied by the Courts. The Spanish Code limits 
the liability to value of the vessel and freight. In 
Holland, the owner can divest himself of his liability 
by abandoning his rights to ship and freight, but 
the captain remains theoretically liable, without 
limit, where he was in fault. In France, an owner 
who is not also captain, who had personally nothing 
to do with the default, and who has not ratified the 
act of the captain, can divest himself of responsi- 
bility by abandoning the ship and cargo: but this 
right is confined to French citizens. In Austria- 
Hungary the Code Napoléon is, in this respect, 
also in force. In Greece there is a right of 
abandonment in all cases, and so in Russia as to sea- 
going ships. The Italian law resembles the French, 
and so also, in effect, does the German law, except 
that German Courts give to foreigners the same 
advantage as to Germans. Thus it would seem that 
there is no important European country where the 
shipowner's liability is so unlimited as in England, 
and it might be worth considering whether by the 
present system we do not handicap ourselves in 
competition with the foreigner. A French ship may 
sink an English ship on the high seas, and the 
English owner can only recover to the value of the 
French ship, whereas if the English ship had been 
in fault the damages would have been unlimited. 





THE Pope’s Latin poem in praise 
of frugality, of which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has made an English trans- 
lation in that eighteenth-century form which is 
appropriated by custom to imitations of the great 
Roman satirists, was given to the world in its 
English dress by the Daily News and Daily Chronicle 
on Wednesday, and has also been cabled to the New 
York World—for which paper,indeed, Mr. Lang's task 
was undertaken. The poem is interesting in English, 
though the limitations it lays down are too stringent 
for most of the critics, and should be still more inter- 
esting in the original tongue. Latin verse writing, a 
frequent accomplishment throughout Western Europe 
in the Renaissance period, is not much heard of now 
among Continental scholars generally, though we 
fancy it survives in certain ecclesiastical sections of 
the learned world; and the Pope, who has long been 
known as a Latin poet, presented his own Latin 
poems to the Head of an Oxford College at an 
audience some ten or fifteen years ago. The Horatian 
Epistle, too, is a form of verse seldom attempted, so 
far as we recollect, by those English scholars who 
have kept up the tradition. We trust the Latin text 
may be given to the world shortly. 


LITERATURE. 


As to the Pope's precepts, they are doubtless 
somewhat ascetic; but it may fairly be remarked 
that most modern luxuries could hardly be described 


in Latin verse,even by a Pope. In ancient Greek 
almost anything may be said—even the technical 





language of chemistry has been reconstructed on 
classical lines ; and if a few hints be taken from the 
Athenian newspapers, which construct their new 
expressions on the lines of the language of 
Demosthenes, little difficulty is likely to be found. 
It is true the new words are generally some- 
what grotesque, but the language offers limitless 
possibilities of paraphrase. But Latin is a much 
less adaptable instrument, and though we believe 
that the language was adapted to the purposes of 
a lingua franca in Hungary and the Danube countries 
generally before the rise of nationalism prevented 
those populations from writing, even for foreign 
scientists, in anything but their own tongues, we 
hardly suppose that any ingenuity could bring 
the results into any Latin metre. 





“THE EASTERN CRISIS AND BRITISH PoLicy,” by 
G. H. Perris(Chapman & Hall, Ltd.), is a brief sketch 
of the recent relations between Europe and the 
Turkish Empire, and the late events in Greece and 
Crete, which may be commended to the attention of 
all students of the present situation. It is avowedly 
written with “a bias of opinion and purpose,” 
the opinion being that of the more advanced 
English Philhellenes; but the author is careful 
to disclaim any merely partisan aim, and his narra- 
tive up to the end of last year is based on the 
Blue Books. After that date he has sometimes 
been compelled to rely on “ unofficial but responsible 
witnesses, whose identity in every essential instance 
is named.” Criticism must be left fora future occasion; 
but it is so difficult to get a connected idea of any 
recent series of events, or to remember their exact 
sequence and chronology when one has got it, that 
a book of the kind is of real service, whatever the 
prepossessions of its readers. The book contains 
reproductions, by permission of the Daily Chronicle 
and the authors, of Mr. Walter Crane’s cartoon of 
“ Perseus and Andromeda,” and Mr. Watson's poem 
“Hellas, Hail!” which we are glad to see in a 
permanently accessible form. 


GENERAL E. O. Hewitt, R.E., C.M.G., 
OBITUARY. Governor and Commandant of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
had for many years presided over the training of 
British officers, first at the Canadian Military 
College and subsequently at the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham. He had held his last 
post since 1895.—Baron Oscar Dickson was the 
munificent promoter of Baron Nordenskjild’s 
expedition and other enterprises of Arctic explor- 
ation.—Mr. Alvan Clark, of Massachusetts, who 
began life as a portrait painter, had achieved world- 
wide fame as the maker of the greatest telescopic 
lenses hitherto constructed. 








CURSING THE CONCERT. 


URSING the Concert of Europe has been the 
favourite occupation of politicians of all parties 
during the last ten days. It has even vied in 
popularity with the equally profitable occupation of 
cursing the weather. No one can pretend to wonder 
at this fact when he remembers the natural im- 
atience which is one of the characteristics of 
umanity, and recalls the number of failures which 
are already to be scored to the discredit of the Great 
Powers. ithout pretending to go so far as Mr. 
Bryce did in his speech on Monday, we cannot 
differ from his general description of the melancholy 
fiasco which has resulted from the attempt of the 
Great Powers to deal with the Eastern Question 
in its recent phases. Whether they could have 
done better in all the conflicting circumstances of 
the case is a matter upon which a great deal may 
be said on both sides—far more than those who 
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can see nothing but the failures and deficiencies of 
the Concert are prepared to admit. But the most 
remarkable feature of the situation at this moment 
is that the Concert is being cursed equally by the 
Sultan’s enemies and by his friends. Those of us 
who are filled with a righteous hatred of Abdul 
Hamid and his infamous works can understand and 
sympathise with the language of men like Mr. 
Bryce, who attack the Concert because of its un- 
doubted failure to apply efficient coercion to the 
Sultan in the matter of Armenia. But it is 
not so easy to understand why the Concert 
should be equally obnoxious to a person like 
the author of the extremely able letter which 
appeared in the Standard of Wednesday. This 
gentleman denounced the Great Powers in general 
and Great Britain in particular with a heartiness 
that could hardly have been surpassed by a member 
of our own “ forward” party. But in his eyes the 
great crime which has been committed by Lord 
Salisbury has been in alienating the sympathies 
and goodwill of the Sultan. He urges us now to 
enter upon another course—to cease from scolding 
the ruler of Turkey, and ,by proffering him our 
friendship to try to regain our lost influence in his 
councils. It must be confessed that it is a novelty 
to hear the Concert and Lord Salisbury cursed by a 
man holding these views. The fact that the Sultan’s 
advocates should thus be angry with the Great 
Powers and the British Government ought to 
suggest that the action of the Concert has not been 
so completely favourable to the Ottoman Empire as 
some critics imagine it to have been. 

For our own part, whilst we have never joined 
in the wholesale denunciations of the Concert which 
have been so popular amongst our fellow-Liberals, 
we cannot pretend to disagree with them in their 
general estimate of its results. It has most dis- 
tinctly failed to achieve a success, and it has revealed 
some very ugly characteristics on the part of some 
of its individual members. Moreover, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that when men who differ 
as widely as do Mr. Bryce and the correspondent of 
the Standard are united in ascribing weakness and 
lack of courage and foresight to Lord Salisbury it is 
impossible to deny that their charges must be well- 
founded. There has been grave mismanagement on 
the part of the Concert, and there has been a 
deplorable want of vigour on the part of the Prime 
Minister of this country. Upon these points we 
cannot pretend to resist the conclusions of the 
cursers of the Concert. But we are still left in 
doubt upon two points. The first is as to the 
existence of any efficient substitute for the Concert. 
If it were to be broken up, would we be more likely 
to succeed in thwarting the designs of the Sultan 
than if united Europe were still to attempt to carry 
out that task? The correspondent of the Standard 
leaves us in no doubt as to his personal opinion on 
this question. He, at least, does not for a moment 
admit that—the Concert having been broken up— 
Great Britain by herself could apply any real 
coercion to Turkey. Ner does he think that any 
Power except Russia could apply such pressure. 
[f this be the case, we do not think that English- 
men generally will be inclined to admit that 
the cause of human liberty will fare better without 
the Concert than it has fared with it. Let it be 
remembered that very few Englishmen of any party 
have gone so far as to urge that it is the duty of 
Great Britain to employ her strength single-handed 
against Turkey. Indeed, since it was made known 
that the use of force by this country would be 
resisted with a counter-demonstration of force by 
others of the Great Powers, we are not aware that a 
single politician of influence has advocated a resort 











to arms on our part for the purpose of coercing the 
Sultan. Remembering these facts, we think that we 
are entitled to say that, however feeble and ineffective 
the Concert of Europe has proved itself to be, no 
substitute for it has been suggested by anyone 
entitled to speak with authority. 

There remains, however, another point for con- 
sideration. Granting that the Concert has proved a 
miserable failure so far, and that the part which 
England has played has been anything but a satis- 
factory one, is there any reason to hope for better 
things in the future? That Lord Salisbury has 
been lamentably wanting in foresight and courage 
can hardly be denied even by his strongest politi- 
cal supporters. We believe, however, that his 
sympathies were moved in the right direction, and 
that it was want of nerve rather than want of 
heart that led him to play so poor a part in the 
Council of Europe. If we could only hope that he 
would regain his lost courage, and would show that 
he felt that behind him lay the might of the greatest 
of the world’s empires, we should be prepared to 
support him heartily in any steps he might take for 
the vindication of the national honour. Happily, 
the latest news of what is passing at Constantinople 
leaves us with some ground for entertaining this 
hope. The ferocious attacks which have been 
made upon Sir Philip Currie by the creatures 
of the Sultan, from Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
upwards, indicate that the representative of Great 
Britain is now recognised at the Yildiz Kiosk 
as the most dangerous enemy of the present 
régime. This ought to be joyful news for those who 
have mourned over the lost influence of England as 
the defender of the oppressed. It is clear that the 
British Ambassador at the Porte has taken the 
leading part in intimating to the Sultan that his 
character is so vile that Europe will not allow him 
to reap the ordinary rewards of a victorious cam- 
paign. That in itselfis a fact that ought to make 
Englishmen of all parties rejoice. The feeling in 
this country with regard to our future relations 
with Abdul Hamid is unmistakable. There are 
some men who are so odious in private life that 
decent persons refuse to know them, no matter what 
material advantages their friendship might offer. 
The Sultan of Turkey stands in this position in public 
life so far as the opinion of Englishmen is concerned, 
and there must be universal rejoicing at the fact that 
the British Ambassador has made this unpalatable 
truth known to him. And, happily, England does 
not appear to stand alone. The telegrams published 
yesterday morning seem to establish the fact that 
all the other members of the European Concert, with 
the exception of Germany, have followed our lead 
and supported the contention of Sir Philip Currie. 
That Germany will venture to hold out against all 
her colleagues in the Concert we do not believe. If 
she should join them in insisting upon the with- 
drawal of the Turks from Thessaly, then—although 
the Eastern Question will by no means have reached 
a settlement—we shall have every reason to feel 
hopeful regarding it. We do not pretend to know 
how it will all end; but until we know that the 
Concert of Europe has been too feeble, or too selfish, 
or too cowardly to ensure the fulfilment of the hopes 
excited by the latest reports, we must refuse to join 
in cursing it. That it might have done a thousand- 
fold better we must sorrowfally admit; but there is 
still time allowed to it for repentance and for those 
good works which are the meet fruits of repent- 
ance. Let us hope that the bold line taken by our 
Ambassador at Constantinople is a sign that not 
merely Great Britain but the other Great Powers 
mean at last to assert themselves in their dealings 
with “ the Scourge of Europe.” 
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RECESS REFLECTIONS ABOUT MR. 


CHAMBERLAIN, 


_ eause for self-satisfaction this Whitsuntide. 
He has been the principal figure this Session. The 
most successful speeches in defence of the Voluntary 
School Bill were his—a little highly coloured and 
proselytic, of course; but the majority of the 
present House of Commons is largely composed 
of gentlemen of flamboyant taste and short po- 
litical memory. The most important Government 
Bill, the Compensation for Accidents Bill, was so 
emphatically his that neither the Leader of the 
House nor the Minister nominally in charge 
has been listened to as one speaking with au- 
thority. Mr. Chamberlain has shown much acute- 
ness and directness in piloting the Bill through 
Committee, though from the point of view of the 
older school of English gentlemen he has again 
been lacking in reticence, and is somewhat too 
undisguised in his partisanship. The Colonial 
Secretary has triumphantly proved the futility 
of attempting to restrict a man of his infinite 
resource to the business of his department, as 
the Times fondly fancied possible. Since Mr. Disraeli 
forced the Tory party to follow him, there has 
been no greater personal achievement in English 
party politics than that which has enabled Mr. 
Chamberlain to make those who toil not, neither 
do they spin, vote “ransom” out of their own 
pockets to the victims of industrial accident. But 
he must beware lest persistence in one mistake 
should mar his record for the session and impair 
his usefulness during this Parliament. If he does 
not satisfy public curiosity by compelling the pro- 
duction of those telegrams, he will make it desir- 
able, in the interests of the empire, that someone 
else should succeed him at the Colonial Office. 

We put this as a question personal to Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Committee could not fail to 
take the necessary steps to secure their production 
if he were to ask them to do so. It was due mainly 
to his own error in not telling the Committee, while 
Mr. Rhodes was in the box, that the telegrams had 
been shown to him at the Colonial Office that they 
were not asked for at the right time. It is the 
duty of the Secretary of State to secure the attend- 
ance of Mr. Rhodes if Mr. Rhodes still refuses to 
allow Mr. Hawksley to produce the telegrams. 
Thus it lies with Mr. Chamberlain to say whether 
the telegrams are to be produced or not. The 
question is, again, one personal to Mr. Chamberlain 
because it affects his reputation, and practically 
his only. Mr. Rhodes’s reputation as a man of 
strict honour is gone. He keeps whatever credit is 
due to a man of big ideas, whatever renown he 
deserves for previous courageous service to the 
empire, and even in the matter of the raid he 
may claim to have acted, however mistakenly, from 
Imperial motives. But he entered into a conspiracy, 
and, like all conspirators, he lied, by word said or 
left unsaid, in the course of his conspiring. He 
deceived the Cape Dutch, who had placed him in 
power; he deceived the High Commissioner; he 
deceived his fellow-directors of the Chartered 
Company; he allowed the “ women-and-children ”’ 
telegram to be sent home with a false date to 
deceive the British public. There can scarcely 
be anything in the telegrams to further affect 
the character of Mr. Rhodes. The characters 
of the smaller actors in the drama, Mr. Beit, Dr. 
Harris, Mr. Maguire and the rest, are matters of 
prying curiosity, rather than of public concern. 
The only man of importance whose character could 
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be affected by anything in the telegrams is Mr. Cham- 
berlain. We cannot yet believe that they contain 
anything to seriously compromise him. But there 
are the elements of not unreasonable suspicion. He 
knew that Mr. Rhodes was extremely anxious to 
obtain possession of the strip of Bechuanaland, and 
that he was getting together a much larger force 
than was required there for purposes of order. 
This was not done unawares, so far as Mr. 
Chamberlain was concerned, and herein lies the 
difference between his position and that of 
Mr. Hobmeyr and Mr. Schreiner, who, know- 
ing of the camp at Pitsani and of the disturbances 
at Johannesburg, never suspected that the two weré 
connected. Mr. Chamberlain had been actively 
negotiating about that strip. Bechuanaland had 
been his main interest during the autumn of 1895, 
All this can be, we think, explained away. Mr. 
Chamberlain was new to his office. He had the 
usual English idea that the men in control of the 
Chartered Company and its forces were as high- 
minded and as cautious as those who occupy 
Imperial positions in other parts of the world. 
He may never have connected the camp with 
the “Reform Movement.” Or he may have 
thought that the fact that the Chartered forces 
were near at hand to be used in case of necessity 
—and, of course, only under direct order from 
home as the Charter prescribes—was a fortunate 
circumstance; and we do not think that, on 
the theory of Rhodesian human nature with which 
Mr. Chamberlain started, this was either a criminal 
or a foolish notion. It isa very different thing from 
knowing either of Dr. Jameson’s plan, which was to go 
to Johannesburg whether he was wanted or not, or 
of Mr. Rhodes’s plan, which was to send Dr. Jameson 
to Johannesburg if there was a reasonable prospect of 
success, but without asking the permission of the home 
Government. But the elements of suspicion are 
there, and so long as the man in the street sees that 
available documents are kept back he must naturally 
suppose that those documents would turn suspicion 
into proof. 

If anything else were necessary to induce Mr. 
Chamberlain to insist on a full disclosure, it would 
be supplied by the evident anxiety of all the friends 
of the Company in the press to suggest that Mr. 
Chamberlain knew all about the “Plan.” Mr. 
Hawksley was busy so long ago as last autumn 
writing letters to the newspapers suggesting that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew more than ple sup- 
posed, and Mr. Chamberlain then promptly brought 
him to book. Mr. Stead took the same line in 
his Christmas Number. There the proof of the 
complicity was alleged to be contained in the 
telegrams which were blotted out because they 
seemed to be so terribly serious and confidential. 
Now we have Mr. Hawksley, on behalf of Mr. 
Rhodes, refusing to produce these telegrams on 
account of their confidential nature, and Mr. Stead 
writing to the papers to suggest that the telegrams 
contain the evidence which he blotted out in his 
Christmas number. Mr. Chamberlain must be a 
very blind man if he does not see the mean- 
ing of all this. It is just as necessary now as 
it was last autumn for Mr. Chamberlain to bring 
the Chartered Company to book. If he is to 
remain Secretary for the Colonies it is more essen- 
tial now than ever that he should be able to 
occupy, in Dutch eyes as well as English eyes, 
an independent position, standing aloof from and 
above the Chartered Company. We know from Dr. 
Harris’s evidence that the Rhodes group did not 
care for his ways when he came fresh to office. He 
interfered more than they liked; he took a line of 
his own; he was always trying to drive a hard 
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bargain with them in the interests of the empire. 
This was as it should have been, and as it should be 
again. Downing Street should not meddle with 
self-governing colonies, but the more closely Down- 
ing Street watches Chartered Companies the better. 
But does Mr. Chamberlain fancy that he will be able 
to deal either with the Company or with President 
Kruger if nine men out of ten whom one meets in 
the street say, with a chuckle, that he was “in it” 
all the time ? 








OUR FEDERATING EMPIRE. 

j- Year of Jubilee will probably be marked by 
the future historian as the date of a new 
departure in the constitution of the British Empire. 
It is true that there have been various anticipations 
of the change—the “law of continuity ”’ holds good 
in the political world no less than in the material, 
however much the picturesque historian may dis- 
regard it for the sake of literary effect. It is, 
however, convenient to focus the attention on 
specific dates, to divide history into epochs, and to 
fix their commencement with artificial precision. 
This year is fixed as the commencement of an epoch 
in Imperial history by an unusual combination 
of events. The Canadian Ministry has led the way 
to a closer union with the Mother Country—osten- 
sibly by offering preferential advantages to English 
commerce ; really, as Sir George Baden-Powell has 
shown in this month’s Fortnightly, by taking a long 
step towards the promotion of a Free Trade policy for 
the British Empire, both among its own members 
and with such other countries as may be prepared 
to make reciprocal “ concessions”’ to any of them. 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and such other com- 
munities in the British Empire as may care to 
join them, will now form a _ group bound 
together by increased facilities for mutual ex- 
change, and yet not cut off from all foreign 
nations by the Protectionist barriers which some 
Imperialists desire to see set up between the empire, 
as a whole, and the Barbaroi outside. Such a group 
can hardly fail to enlarge itself, and to promote— 
even though it be only very gradually—the ultimate 
success of the cause of free exchange. While 
Canada’s Southern neighbour, once the herald of 
progress in general, is walling herself off from the 
manufactures of other nations as best she may, 
Canada is forced by her action into closer com- 
mercial relations with other countries, and with 
England first of all. And foreign action of another 
kind has forced another colony into closer de- 
fensive relations with us. The Australian colonies 
some years ago agreed to bear a part of the 
cost of the defence of the empire. Cape Colony 
has now followed their example and entered 
into negotiations—necessarily of a provisional and 
tentative nature—for the sameend. Federation has 
always arisen in history as a protection against 
foreign aggression. The Colonies are beginning to 
realise that other nations are expanding, and that 
their Governments, eager to direct that expansion, 
would gladly acquire those Colonies which England 
has, as Professor Seeley said, “‘ picked up, as it were, 
in a fit of absence of mind.” We owe the increasing 
loyalty, under great difficulties, of the population of 
the Cape, without distinction of race, to the German 
Emperor’s famous telegram; and we have not for- 
gotten the demonstration of Canadian attachment 
which took place during the excitement produced by 

President Cleveland’s message about Venezuela. 
But there can be little doubt that the visit of the 
Colonial Premiers to London will strengthen the 





bonds of the empire in a number of other ways. 
Canada has at last as good as secured a mail service 
with England comparable—the Straits of Belle Isle 
notwithstanding — to the best services between 
English ports and New York. The Australian 
Colonies are thinking about a service which will 
reduce the time of transit below three weeks. 
The Pacific cable, and perhaps other inter-Imperial 
cables, the French shore question in Newfoundland, 
inter-Imperial trade, the Chinese problem—and 
perhaps other immigration problems—will all, it is 
hoped, be dealt with informally and with much more 
practical result than at a formal conference. Colonial 
politicians have been accustomed in the past to gotheir 
own way, assured that Englishmen in general knew 
nothing about their problems, and that the Colonial 
Office interfered only to be disagreeable. They will 
find now that, though our ignorance is perhaps not 
much reduced, still it is “intelligent ignorance ”’; 
that we are really interested in Colonial welfare, and 
really anxious to devise means for promoting it. 
Indeed, it is becoming increasingly evident that 
we shall be considerably affected in the near 
future — whether we like it or not —by the 
political and economic experiments that the 
various colonies have tried. Woman suffrage is 
perhaps a doubtful experiment, which was (we 
think) tried and abandoned in Victoria some years 
before its recent adoption in New Zealand and 
Australia. But the State Socialism of New Zealand 
and Victoria must certainly affect the aspirations 
of our own Progressives, if, indeed, it has not already 
moulded them ; and in the probiems of registration 
of title, of denominational versus undenominational 
education, of the regulation of the liquor traffic, we 
might with advantage study Colonial experiments 
more closely than we ever have hitherto. 

We must not suppose, as the most fervent Im- 
perialists habitually do, that the closer union with 
the Colonies can be without effect on our own insti- 
tutions and policy. Canada has claimed, through 
her Ministers, a share in the treaty-making power 
of the Imperial Government, in so far as she is 
affected by its exercise; and every self-governing 
colony may make the same claim on the same 
ground, that of its own autonomy. Not only must 
our foreign policy be affected in ways which at 
present we cannot foresee, but our social conditions 
must also feel the connection. We must not 
judge colonial influences by the Johannesburg 
millionaires or the Australian wool-growers who 
come “home” to live in Park Lane or replace 
the rural aristocracy. Weshall have more to do in 
the future with the Colonial democracies and their 
leaders. But the result will be good for the cause 
of democracy throughout the empire. And if we 
cannot quite forecast the form that the Federation 
of the empire will take, we see that its consumma- 
tion is being promoted by the same causes as have 
promoted federation in history, and that the events 
of this Jubilee year bid fair to intensify those 
mutual sympathies without which no federation is 
likely to hold together in peace. 








ENGLISH MARRIAGE LAWS. 


HE important and interesting judgment recently 
T delivered by Sir Francis Jeune in the case of 
Moss v. Moss settles for the time, at any rate, a 
question which goes to the root of our ideas as to 
the validity of marriage, and which yet, curiously 
enough, seems never to have been definitely decided 
in the English Courts. It settles it, moreover, in a 
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way which most people will think involves serious 
hardship, if not injustice, to an injured man. It 
settles it chiefly by the narrow rule of English 
precedent, rejecting the wider interpretations sug- 
gested upon ethical and moral grounds, It settles 
it on a principle which it is almost certain most 
other civilised nations would reject. And yet we 
have very little doubt that, in spite of all apparent 
objections, Sir Francis Jeune’s conclusion was the 
only one to which he could legitimately have come, 
both on grounds of English law and on the broader 
grounds of public justice. 

The facts of the case are clear and simple. The 
petitioner sought to have his marriage declared null 
and void on the ground that, without his fault or 
knowledge, his wife had been pregnant at the time 
of her marriage to him. The Court decided that 
this was no ground for setting the marriage aside. 
This decision is obviously sure to be canvassed, and 
the principle of it has already been challenged on 
two broad grounds. It is boldly asserted to be 
inconsistent with the law of contract. It is asserted, 
with less certainty, to be inconsistent with the 
canon law, from which admittedly our legislation in 
regard to marriage is derived. From both points 
of view the challenge has plausibility and force. 
American Courts have laid down the principle that 
marriage, being a contract, is vitiated like other 
contracts by fraud, provided that that fraud affects 
the essentials of the marriage relationship; and 
that the fraud of a woman concealing at the time 
of her marriage to one man the fact that she is 
pregnant by another goes to the root of the con- 
tract and invalidates it all. But English law knows 
nothing of such essentials. The logic of this judg- 
ment has been questioned by one of the most 
eminent American text-writers of the day. And 
it is notorious that, though American law owns 
the same source and principles as ours, in many 
States of the Union the law of matrimony, in the 
words of an old authority, “lies very loose.” 
Moreover, the English Courts for generations have 
fought against the theory that marriage with 
us is a contract and nothing more. They have 
for long shown a growing inclination to differen- 
tiate marriage from all other contracts. Lord 
Stowell dwelt on the distinction long ago. Lord 
Hannen warned the world against the danger 
of forgetting it. The late President of the Divorce 
Court declared that the principles prevailing in 
regard to contract of marriage differed “from 
those prevailing in all other contracts known to 
the law.” The English tendency is more and more 
to look on marriage as a status with incidents 
peculiar to itself; and while on certain specified 
grounds our Courts will annul marriage, they are 
very jealous of extending to marriages the incidents 
of ordinary civil contracts, and of admitting that 
any fraudulent concealment can vitiate so solemn 
an agreement on both sides voluntarily made. 

The other "ground for challenging Sir Francis 
Jeune’s decision is to be found in the uncertainties 
of canon law. It is certainly the belief of au- 
thorities entitled to respect that the canon law 
refuses to allow a marriage to be declared null on 
the ground of the previous incontinence of the wife. 
Ayliffe accepts this as “ the common opinion of the 
doctors,” and Sir Francis Jeune quotes it as a 
correct statement of the English law on the sub- 
ject. But Dr. Emil Reich reminds us that “the 
common opinion of the doctors’ is based mainly on 
a statement laid down in the Decretum of Gratian, 
a collection of decrees and canons of the Church, 
made by a learned monk of Bologna, with various 
dicta and opinions upon them. Now to separate 
what has authority in Gratian’s work from what has 





none, is not an easy task. But many tribunals in other 
countries, Catholic and Protestant alike, have declined 
to treat this particular passage as binding, and have 
consequently granted relief to the husband in cases 
of ante-nuptial unchastity on the part of the wife. 
Indeed on this subject the practice of most European 
countries is, owing largely to modern legislation, 
heavily against us, and strongly in favour of grant- 
ing the relief desired. One curious point in con- 
nection with the matter is that the tribunals of 
other countries have deduced from the canon law 
which we appeal to, a rule wholly at variance 
with our own. Our Courts, it is well-known, 
will nullify a marriage on account of “error 
in the person,” that is to say, on the ground 
of mistaken identity, which necessarily renders im- 
possible the consent which is of the essence of the 
marriage vow. The French Courts have extended 
this to cover an error with regard to the moral 
qualities of a person, and on these grounds have set 
aside the marriage of a woman who concealed her 
pregnancy, and thus gave a false impression of 
chastity to her husband. The upshot of these vary- 
ing opinions, and of the judgments and enactments 
founded on them in recent times, is that considerable 
uncertainty prevails as to what is strictly canonical, 
and what is not. Under the circumstances, it has 
become the custom for every country to lay down its 
own rules in the matter, and it may freely be 
admitted that the conclusion arrived at in the great 
majority of cases is the opposite of ours. 

This fact, however, does not really lessen the 
weight of the recent judgment; for, whether or not 
the American judges and the canon law support it, 
that judgment rests on intelligible principles long 
and uniformly asserted by the English Courts. To 
render an English marriage valid certain plain 
requirements must be fulfilled. There must be the 
voluntary consent of both parties. There must be 
compliance with the legal necessities of publication 
and solemnisation. There must be no incapacity in 
the parties to marry, either physically, or in point of 
relationship, or in point of age. Failure on these 
points renders the marriage void or voidable, but 
nothing else. Of course, it is true that fraud 
under certain circumstances will render a marriage 
void, but the only fraud which annuls a marriage is 
that which renders the mind of one of the parties 
not a truly consenting mind. Wherever a 
marriage has been set aside for fraud, it has been 
set aside because of the absence of a real consent. 
When once a real consent is given no fraud em- 
ployed to win it is material. “Unless the party 
imposed upon has been deceived as to the person ’’— 
not as to antecedents, or character, or position—says 
a famous Privy Council judgment of 1835, “and 
thus has given no consent at all, there is no degree 
of deception which can avail to set aside a contract 
of marriage knowingly made.” If a man or woman 
is capable of consent and has consented, the law 
does not ask how the consent has been induced. 
That the law in this country is as above-stated 
no one who studies Sir Francis Jeune’s elaborate and 
thoughtful judgment will venture to dispute. Hard 
as in some cases it may seem, it rests upon the 
principle of the equal treatment of men and women, 
and in these days that is not a principle likely to be 
quickly set aside. One Scottish authority, indeed, 
maintains the theory, that “a breach of chastity in 
a man before marriage is not so heinous or scan- 
dalous as in a woman; nor is there a presumption 
that the woman would have refused the man on that 
ground, though she had known it.” But, true as 
this may be, neither Scottish Courts nor English 
Courts have acted on it yet. In the view of our 
law, either party to a marriage has to run the same 
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risks with regard to the character of the other, and, 
once the bond is formed between them, no revelation 
of previous unchastity on either side can break it 
through. As one reads the judgment in this per- 
plexing case, one cannot but realise the difficulties 
with which the subject bristles. But one realises at 
the same time how deeply the principles of English 
law—harsh and capricious as at first sight their 
working may sometimes appear—are rooted in public 
policy and common-sense. 





FINANCE, 
+e 

TD USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been very 

) small all through the week, for professional 
operators, and even many members of the Exchange, 
are still absent holiday-making. At the same time 
there is a more hopeful feeling, and prices, taken 
altogether, are well maintained. Just at the begin- 
ning of the week there was an inclination to sell 
Home Railway stocks, because it was believed that 
the Whitsuntide traffics would be less satisfactory 
than had been anticipated. But there has been a 
recovery, and there is great firmness in the South 
African Department. A fairly satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Transvaal is now expected. The 
Industrial Commission appointed by President 
Kruger has ended the taking of evidence, and its 
report is now awaited with much anxiety. The 
out-turn of gold is steadily increasing, and it seems 
clear that so many economies have been intro- 
duced that the industry itself is in a sounder 
state than it ever was before. In the United 
States the speeches made by the new Secretary 
of the Treasury at Cincinnati and Baltimore 
have made an exceedingly good impression. The 
Secretary stated that he has already prepared a 
Currency Bill, and that it will be introduced at the 
regular meeting of Congress in December. He has 
expressed his belief that the measure will become 
law, and he declared himself most hopeful from a 
business point of view. The Senate seems to be 
making considerable progress with the Tariff, and 
there are now hopes that the Bill will be disposed 
of before many weeks are past. It seems to be 
somewhat less prohibitive than that carried through 
the House of Representatives, but it is still ex- 
tremely Protectionist. But no real improvement can 
be looked for until the currency is put in order. 
It seems clear that the Silverites are very sanguine. 
A meeting of Republican Silverites has been held at 
Chicago this week, the object being to prepare for 
the Congressional elections at the end of next year. 
If a considerable number of Republicans can be 
induced to join with those who supported Mr. Bryan 
last year, the fight will be a stiff one; but, of course, 
November of next year is a long way off, and much 
may happen in the meanwhile. There is, however, 
so much uncertainty that our advice to investors 
continues to be what it has been for some years 
past: to be exceedingly cautious, and not to be 
carried away by over-sanguine feeling on the Stock 
Exchanges, either of London or New York. In 
South America there is little to report. As our 
readers know, the Argentine Government has de- 
cided upon beginning to pay next month the 
full interest upon its debt. Whether it will be able 
to do so without borrowing is exceedingly doubtful. 
In his opening speech to Congress, the President did 
not conceal his own opinion that the measure was 
unwise, and that it could be carried through only by 
the strictest economy. Whether such economy can 
be enforced is another matter. in Brazil the pros- 
pects are gloomy, though it is reported that the 
fanatics have been defeated. In Uruguay the insur- 
rection continues. The monsoon rains are being 
anxiously expected in India. At any moment they 
may burst in the neighbourhood of Bombay. If they 
are abundant and continue long enough, we may 





hope that the distress will end in August, or 
September at the latest, otherwise the outlook will 
become very grave. The plague seems to be abating ; 
but business continues as bad as ever. At home, on 
the other hand, trade is good; there is no specu- 
lation, which is most fortunate, as it promises a 
continuance of existing prosperity. 

The Money Market continues easy, and is likely 
to remain so throughout the summer. There is still 
some demand for gold, but not enough to affect 
rates, and a portion of the demand is being satisfied 
by New York. The Silver Market is very weak, 
but the India Council continues to sell its drafts 
fairly well. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
30 lacs, and sold the whole amount at an average 
price of about ls. 2,.d. per rupee. In India the 
Money Market is very tight, but there is little 
demand for silver elsewhere, while there is a possi- 
bility that Japan may begin to sell the metal. The 
best informed doubt very much whether she will do 
so, although she has passed a law for the adoption 
of the gold standard. 

The San Paulo Coffee Estates Company, Limited, 
has a share capital of £270,000, divided into 24,000 
7 per cent. preference shares of £5 each and 15,000 
deferred shares of £10 each. There are also 5} per 
cent. first mortgage debentures amounting to 
£160,000. The preferred shares are entitled to a 
cumulative preferential dividend of 7 per cent., the 
deferred shares then take a similar dividend if the 
money is earned. After that any remaining profits 
are equally distributed. The Company acquires 
certain coffee estates and other properties in Brazil, 
and £10,000 in cash in consideration of the issue to 
Messrs. Schrider, Gebriider & Co., and Condé de San 
Clemente, of the whole share capital of the Com- 
pany and the first mortgage debentures or the pre- 
ceeds thereof. The debentures and preferred shares 
are now issued on behalf of the vendors. 

The M. Hyam Wholesale Clothing Company, 
Limited, has a share capital of £200,000 in 2,000 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £5 each 
and 100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
Company has been formed to acquire the business 
of Messrs. M. Hyam & Co. in London and Colchester. 
The purchase price has been fixed at £155,000, 
£80,000 in cash and £75,000 in ordinary shares. It 
will be seen that the working capital is £45,000, 

Stephen Smith & Co., Limited, has a share capital 
of £100,000, half in 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares, and half in ordinary shares, both of £1 each. 
The Company acquires the business of wholesale 
pharmaceutical wine merchants now carried on by 
Mr. H. J. Hall under the style of Messrs. Stephen 
Smith & Co., 151, Malmesbury Road, Bow. The 
vendor has fixed the purchase price at £75,000. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y-—There was a flicker of excitement 
in the clubs yesterday afternoon when the 
evening papers appeared with their placards an- 
nouncing that Mr. Labouchere had been horse- 
whipped. But the true nature of the incident was 
quickly known, and the absurdity .of evening 
newspaper placards once more illustrated. Mr. 
Labouchere, with his accustomed sangfroid, talked 
to everybody on the subject of young Brooks’s 
foolish demonstration. The excitement died away 
as quickly as it had arisen. 

Not so the feeling with regard to the South 
Africa Committee. The public proceedings yester- 
day were neither very striking nor very edifying; 
but I believe that in its private session the Committee 
was once more the scene of a very fierce struggle. 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Blake, who on this point re- 
present the great body of public opinion, want more 
evidence, and Mr, Labouchere was desirous of moving 
a resolution formulating his demand. This he was 
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not permitted to do, and the Committee proceeded 
to wind up the abortive inquiry with the utmost 
possible speed. It is not wonderful in these cir- 
cumstances that the sinister rumours to which I 
referred yesterday are gaining in strength and 
precision. The Whitsuntide recess and the Jubilee 
fever will, however, take men’s minds off the burn- 
ing question. 

Tuesday.—The usual holiday stagnation has been 
lying heavily on the political world during the last 
few days. Even the Jubilee excitement has for the 
moment completely sub:iled. This morning, how- 
ever, there are certain indications of reviving 
activity in the political world. If it be true that 
fresh attempts are being made by the Greeks to stir up 
a renewed insurrection in Crete we shall have 
another striking proof of the political unwisdom of 
the Greek Committees. Nothing could, of course, 
be more injurious to the whole cause of civilisation 
in the East than a renewal of Greek intrigues at the 
moment when a Turkish army is actually in occupa- 
tion of Thessaly. But it is more probable that the 
new difliculties in the East will come from the side 
of the Turks rather than from that of the Greeks. 
Evidently the Sultan and his enfowrage mean to put 
forth all their strength in order to defeat the 
attempt of the Powers to get any part of their 
newly-acquired spoil out of their hands. Matters 
would, of course, be differentif there was any really 
strong leadership in the European Concert. But 
this is emphatically not the case,and both Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Birrell were justified in their vigorous 
comments upon Lord Salisbury’s incapacity in their 
speeches in Scotland yesterday. 

I do not gather that there is much hope of 
winning the seat at Petersfield to-day. A victory 
there would be so remarkable that it would shake 
even this Administration to its foundation. But the 
course of the contest has shown that even in the 
sleepy south the dry bones are beginning to move; 
and it becomes increasingly certain that the future 
lies in the hands of the Liberal party if that party 
only knows how to make use of its opportunities, 
and is prepared to advance upon the line of its settled 
principles. Oae does not care in these circumstances 
to dwell upon the more gloomy aspect of the situa- 
tion; but it is impossible to ignore the fact that the 
collapse of the South Africa Committee—which the 
Tory newspapers seem so strangely anxious to 
minimise—has caused grave dissatisfaction within the 
ranks of the Liberal party, as well as to the country 
asa whole. The sudden change of front on the part 
of many members of the Committee is still regarded 
as inexplicable, and occasions almost as much 
bewilderment as indignation. 

Wednesday.—Abuse of the Concert of Europe is 
becoming as common as abuse of the weather; and 
verily the weather could hardly be worse, at present, 
if it were under the control of the Six Great Powers. 
This morning even the Standard launches forth, 
through the hand of a correspondent, into a torrent 
of indignant invective against the Concert. It is 
quite true that it is not shining now. It is shining 
even less than it did before the Greeks were hurried 
into their suicidal war. There is something very 
ominous in the news of further war preparations on 
the part of the Sultan; and hardly less ominous are 
the rumours of the breach in the agreement among 
the European representatives at Constantinople. 
Altogether the news to-day is anything but cheer- 
fal, and it begins to be possible that even the 
dreaded general war which it has been the chief 
business of the Concert to prevent may once more 
draw near. 

The result at Petersfield is very much what was 
expected. To win a seat of that character in face of 
the “social tyranny" brought to bear in the service 
of the Tory cause was practically impossible. But 
to have cut down the Tory majority to less than one 
half of its old strength is an achievement of which 
the Liberal; in the division may well be proud. It 





shows that the tide is still running steadily against | from waste - pipes, the 





the Goverament, and justifies (from the prudential 
point of view) their craven flight from Crewe. 

Thursday.—The police orders for Jubilee Day 
formed the item in this morning’s papers of the 
most general public interest. They seem to have 
been drawn up in the pedantic spirit which has 
dictated the recent mischievous changes in the 
omnibus traffic of the metropolis. Apparently, 
nothing is so abhorrent to Scotland Yard as a 
possible block in the streets, and rather than run 
any risk of this, the authorities are prepared to 
impose the gravest inconvenience upon the public. 
Jubilee Day promises, in short, to be a “most dis- 
tressful’’ day for most persons. It will, at all 
events, be a day when most people in London will 
rise several hours before their usual time, and 
instead of breakfasting comfortably in their own 
homes, will probably be compelled to do without that 
meal altogether. A little common-sense on the part 
of Ministers might have obviated all this inconveni- 
ence; but common-sense has been conspicuously 
lacking in the arrangements which the Government 
have forced the Queen to accept. 

The news from Constantinople is still serious ; but 
if the trustworthy correspondent of the Daily News 
is right, Sir Philip Currie is acting with a courage 
and vigour that must be somewhat disquieting to 
the friends of the Turk, especially in England. At 
present it seems as though the way was being stopped 
by Germany. If that be the case, it is to be hoped 
that some steps will be taken to enlighten the 
German people as to the real character of their 
Emperor's policy in the East. The dissatisfaction 
which they already feel with regard to the present 
rule is hardly likely to be set at rest when they dis- 
cover that the influence of their country is being 
openly used for the purpose of bolstering up the rule 
of the Turk in Thessaly. 

Friday —Some of the Irish newspapers continue 
to be mightily indignant with THe SPEAKER because 
of Mr. Healy’s rather flagrant misrepresentation of 
the views expressed in these pages regarding Tory 
Home Rule. The London correspondent of the F’ree- 
man's Journal, in particular, discovers that a tremen- 
dous plot against Home Rule has been hatched, and 
that a particular section of the Liberal party is con- 
cerned in it. Never was there a more signal case of 
the finding of a mare's nest. If there is any “ plot 
against Home Rule,” it is the work of Irish Home 
Rulers, some of whom seem more anxious to destroy 
each other than to advance the common cause. The 
loyalty of the Liberal party to Home Rule, as was 
expressly declared in the very article of which the 
Irish newspapers complain, is undoubted, and will 
continue so long as Irishmen themselves are not 
only loyal but act with a reasonable degree of 
political intelligence. If Irish journalists are so dull 
that they cannot convey a true representation of the 
opinions of Englishmen to their readers in Dublin, 
one cannot be surprised if Irish electors fail to show 
this dégree of political intelligence. 





HAUNTED HOUSES. 





A. SLUR has been cast upon haunted houses by a 
correspondent of the Times. This sceptic 
happened to be invited to a house in Scotland, 
rented by Lord Bute on the strength of its reputa- 
tion for ghosts, and placed at the disposal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, though Mr. Frederick 
Myers now assures us that the Society has thrown 
up the case as unworthy of serious consideration. 
A lady was appointed to act as hostess, and she 
received guests who were supposed to inquire into 
the “ manifestations” in a reverent spirit. Some 
of them sat up at nights with guns and tremors; 
others, according to the sceptic, invented ghostly 
sounds, while he satisfied himself that the legiti- 
mate noises proceeded in the most natural manner 
heating apparatus, and 
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playful rodents. He describes the house as “a huge 
sounding board,’ and an ideal spot for the 
practical joker. Its uncanny renown is attributed 
to some recent tenants, who deliberately fabricated 
the ghosts. There is the evidence, at any rate, of a 
steward, a local lawyer, and the parish minister, 
who never heard of anything eerie about the place 
till it was let for last year’s shooting. If the story 
told in the Times be accurate, the fame of this 
haunted house has been “fudged up in London,” 
and is “an imposture of the most shallow and 
impudent kind.” Here is a challenge which the ghost- 
seers will have to meet, if they are convinced that 
these ghosts have been maligned by an unbeliever. 
The hostess of Ballechin indignantly declares that 
her guests are under an obligation of secrecy, and 
treats the disclosure in the Times as a breach of 
good faith. This is disputed by the hostile witness. 
But why should the believers conduct their operations 
like a secret society? Is privacy designed to shelter 
the ghosts, or to avoid embarrassing questions 
from persons who are constitutionally incapable of 
taking haunted houses seriously? The writer in 
the Times does not mince his words. He talks of 
evidence no better than “unsifted gossip, always 
reckless and often malignant,” of investigation which 
would “provoke contempt in Bedlam itself,” of 
“moral vivisection incomparably more cruel and 
degrading than the worst practices ever laid at the 
door of physiologists.” This is a pretty strong 
indictment of a body which is admitted to comprise 
inquirers after truth. The accuser complains that 
inquiry is often conducted by people who are re- 
solved to find confirmation of a superstitious craze. 
It may be answered that another kind of inquiry 
is prompted by a scepticism habitually intolerant of 
motives which it cannot appreciate. But this does 
not help us to any judicial estimate of Ballechin as 
a habitation of ghosts, especially as the S.P.R. has 
withdrawn from the scene. 

One curious attribute of psychical research is its 
unwillingness to employ the trained faculty of detec- 
tion. Until Mr. Maskelyne took part in a famous 
séance at Cambridge, the impostor Eusapia had 
guiled a number of very intelligent people, 
wholly inexperienced in the arts of the conjurer. 
Some of them persisted in disputing Mr. Maskelyne’s 
observations, even when the majority were con- 
vinced that the woman was an expert in trickery. 
We have not heard that Mr. Maskelyne has been 
again called in. The sceptical guest at Ballechin 
makes the very pertinent remark that the case was 
one for detectives. Why does not the SP.R. 
engage the services of Scotland Yard? A skilled 
detective may be regarded as quite unbiassed. 
He is, to say the least, better acquainted with de- 
ception in its various guises than amateur investi- 
gators, who overlook the guile of the practical joker 
and the natural disposition of furniture to creak in 
the night. If you fill a haunted house with visitors 
who believe in ghostly presences, the chances are 
that imagination will run riot; but if the company 
includes a detective, assisted by a plumber, the 
nocturnal phenomena may be traced to prosaic 
origin without any prejudice to the theory of super- 
natural visitation. Should Lord Bute be disposed 
to experiment with another house, why not leave it 
in the exclusive care of the police for a fortnight, 
and then let psychical research have a turn? 
Neither investigation might settle the matter; but 
the contrast of the reports would probably throw 
some useful light on the relative merits of two 
intellectual methods. This is really the best 
that can be hoped from inquiry, for obviously the 
belief in ghosts cannot be radically affected by any 
purely secular testimony, however authoritative. 
It would certainly be contended by some members 
of the S.P.R. that detectives are disqualified for 
ghost-seeing. Some of us are so grossly enveloped 
by matter that the higher vision of the mind is denied 
to us; and why should a man whose business makes 
him a tracker of criminals have the power to discern 





the “ manifestations” of spirits? Moreover, the 
ghosts, if there be any, must be allowed a voice in 
the matter. They may not care to reveal them- 
selves to Scotland Yard. Self-respect in the dis- 
embodied world may take umbrage at the bare 
suggestion that a Sherlock Holmes should follow 
the clue of the immortal part of buried Cesar. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has explained the antics of ghosts 
who represent great personalities by the theory that 
a spirit is not necessarily one and indivisible. There 
are sublime and inferior essences of a ghost; and 
while the inferior department is playing the 
tambourine and frightening the maid-servants, 
the sublime consciousness is holding haughtily 
aloof. If this principle of spiritualism be accepted, 
why should the believer quail because a ghostly 
footfall may be brought home to a rat? It is 
quite easy to assume that the ghost masqueraded 
as a rat simply to play a trick upon impertinent 
curiosity. 

The Times correspondent is contemptuous of a 
witness who heard a ghostly bang on a table, the 
brass handles of which were observed to swing. 
He tried the experiment of banging the table, and 
the handles never budged. How can he expect 
this operation to convince the faithful? Naturally 
they will retort that his capacity is not that of an 
invisible agent. He is very scornful of the notion 
that the chief ghost of Ballechin is that of a former 
proprietor who was a wicked Presbyterian major. 
There is no murder in the case; but there was 
scandal about the major and his housekeeper. Why 
should his ghost walk on that account? A briga- 
dier’'s ghost might be impressive, or a captain’s, or 
even an ensign’s; but the perturbed ghost of a 
major somehow excites sceptical derision. These 
considerations, however, are the natural offspring of 
flippancy, and can have no weight with people who 
would rather believe in the supernatural than not. 
It is all an affair of temperament; and that is why 
the S.P.R. is likely to pursue its way without much 
regard for practical criticism. 








THE PASSING OF SPRING. 


' E are on the threshold of the twentieth 
\ century, and they say that Pan is dead. 
Nevertheless, one morning lately, Phyllis walked in 
our glade between the dawn and sunrise, and she 


says—— But then ours is an ordinary glade. They 
were no mortal hands, we have fancied, which came 
to the fashioning of that green hollow between the 
hills; that broad, grass-carpeted pathway, over- 
arched triumphantly with hawthorn, which leads 
from high meadow-lands to the outskirts of a dim 
wood. 

At the bend of such a dainty road one might, 
without surprise, have sight of Oberon advancing 
with his train of fairy courtiers, as becomes a king, 
for a richly broidered tapestry of flowers is already 
flung over the greensward for the passing of his 
royal feet. It is woven with stretches of pure, pale 
yellow where primroses stud the turf, thick as stars 
in a night sky, with splashes of deep orange, where 
cowslips stand erect on stalks of faintest green, and 
where the shelving bank rises on either hand towards 
the higher meadows—what a border to this cloth 
of gold, wrought all in passionate purple of violets, 
and frail lilac of cuckoo-flowers! 

But the other morning, as Phyllis declares, it was 
no king of Fairyland, no freakish, flower-capped elf, 
who broke the quiet of the dawn. Spring is older 
than the fairy race, and hence it was that where at 
the entrance to the glade the hollow is filled with 
the green mist of underwood, the branches were on 
a sudden divided, and a fair face, such as long ago 
haunted Sicilian woods and groves, was framed in 
branching green. One moment, and with faintest 
rustle of boughs the veil of leaves was thrust aside, 
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and a procession of lightest, airiest forms wound 
silently over the green sward. Silently, for though 
the foremost of the company (nymph or dryad, who 
shall say?) glanced from right to left with shy, 
furtive smiles, she held her finger to her lips, and 
with upraised hand enjoined silence on the rest. 
Swiftly, noiselessly they passed in that unreal light 
which comes of dawn before it flushes into sunrise, 
their fluttering robes scarcely brushing the cowslips, 
the cymbals they carried raised high above their 
heads, but their white arms motionless, so that no 
joyous clash of silver broke the stillness. The 
cymbals were mute as were also the flutes and pipes 
borne in the little hands of children, a group of 
whom led the long train with dainty, tripping steps. 

Shy, wild eyes, half curious, half afraid, threw 
rapid glances from side to side of the glade, and 
once a white hand snatched a branch of apple- 
blossom in passing, and another reached suddenly 
for a tuft of violets. Thus, with dancing steps 
indeed, but with no song, nor laughter, nor piping, 
with soft haste instead, as of strangers in a strange 
land, trespassers on an age that has grown old, on a 
time that has become insensible to the mystery of 
the spring, they passed under the hawthorns 
towards the dim beech wood. And just before 
the last flutter of robes faded into the green 
twilight of the wood, one out of the strange 
throng, that one who had first parted the leafy 
boughs, turned, and for a moment looked back 
upon the flower-strewn hollow; then—and there 
was infinite sadness in the gesture—threw from 
her a branch of apple-blossom. She was gone, and 
at the moment the first sun-ray struck the glade. 
Shadows instantly stretched their long length 
upon the turf, and a breeze set the hawthorns 
rustling, and the cowslips nodded gently on their 
ee 

All that day Phyllis was unaccountably sad, 
though the usual letter from Corydon lay beside her 
plate at breakfast time. “ Spring is dying,” she said. 
And, indeed, it is true, for already the primroses are 
dead, and the bluebells are drooping. The grass will 
be strewn ere long, with the rose-white petals of 
hawthorn, and another spring will be gathered to 
that golden age of youth and freshness, whence, as it 
would appear, some spirits still occasionally, but 


sadly, wander. NetTa SYRETT 








THE DRAMA. 





‘“ A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE”’—“THE COUNTY 
Fair "—“ AN IRISH GENTLEMAN,” 


N R. SYDNEY GRUNDY has done a notable 

thing. He has scored a success at the Hay- 
market with a translation of an old French play, 
which the soothsayers of that mystical element, the 
popular taste, might have declared to be hopelessly 
obsolete. The elder Dumas once wrote a comedy 
called Un Mariage Sous Louis XV. It is the story 
of a husband and wife who are perfect strangers 
to each other till they are converted into tempes- 
tuous lovers by the intervention of a gentleman with 
a prior claim to the lady. The husband does not 
mind keeping an engagement with another woman 
on his wedding day: that is strictly in accord- 
ance with the social code under Louis XV.; but 
when he finds a cavalier beneath his wife's 
window, he scents ridicule—ridicule of his sacred 
person, and to avoid this calamity he proceeds 
to thrust it upon the other two. Having made 
them look rather foolish, he continues his own 
intrigue with perfect complacency till his wife 
shows spirit by going to a masked ball under the 
other gentleman's escort. It strikes the husband 
then that she is better looking than his mistress, 
and it has struck the wife in the interval that her 
spouse is preferable to the coxcomb who would be 
her lover ; so domestic felicity is set up three days 











after the wedding, and the happy pair kneel to 
receive the blessing of an uncle who has been 
growling maledictions on the manners which flourish 
under Louis Quinze. 

There are lots of plays like this in the collection 
of Mr. Samuel French, who sells copies to amateur 
dramatic clubs, ambitious to figure in powder and 
knee-breeches; but who would have expected that 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, deft as he is, could turn such a 
piece into a Haymarket triumph? When the curtain 
went up, and disclosed Madame’s femme de chambre 
in conversation with Monsieur’s valet, I thought we 
were back in the Heptarchy, which, in a dramatic 
sense, I take to have been the heyday of Alfred 
Wigan. That was the palmy time of translations 
from the French, of valets and ladies’-maids, when 
masters and mistresses were not above familiarities 
with the servants, when clandestine billets, tied 
with red ribbon, flew from hand to hand, and when 
all this was called the comedy of intrigue. But if 
the material remains the same, the translator has 
developed. Compare the dialogue in Mr. French's 
library of Anglicised Gallic authors with that of Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. In the one case it is clumsy and 
archaic; in the other it sparkles with idioms which 
are tripping on everybody’s tongue. At the Lyceum, 
Madame Ellen Terry Sans-Géne, circa 1792, tells her 
laundry girls to stir their stumps ; at the Haymarket, 
Chevalier Cyril Maude de Valclos, circa 1750, exclaims, 
“Where do I come in?” At Daly’s Theatre 
the Chinese gentleman in the Geisha asks with 
pathos, “ What pricee me?” These examples of 
the dexterity with which foreign speech can 
be adapted to our own almost persuade me to 
believe in a universal language. Some remon- 
strances have been addressed to Mr. Grundy on 
the violence he has done to his period in A 
Marriage of Convenience; but why should we 
respect anything or anybody under Louis XV., a 
most immoral potentate? Besides, Mr. Grundy has 
made a really diverting piece without a dull line; 
the players wear their costumes with ease and 
elegance; and now and then the scene and the act- 
ing are equally brisk and sprightly. Miss Winifred 
Emery is charming as the ingenuous bride from 
a convent, and the play would be worth seeing if 
only for the lesson in flirtation which she receives 
from her maid, Miss Adrienne Dairolles, whos3 
comedy and whose native accent give Mr. Grundy’s 
version of Dumas an agreeable flavour of the 
original. Mr. Cyril Maude’s coxcomb, if a trifle too 
elderly, is very amusing, and Mr. Terriss makes a 
gallant figure of the husband, though he misses 
certain delicacies, and his chronic emphasis forces 
innuendo like a stone from a catapult. 

The County Fair at the Princess’s is an American 
play of a rather primitive type. It is called “a 
picture of New England life,” but it is more remin- 
iscent of Dion Boucicault than of Mary Wilkins. 
There is a horse-race which comes nearer illusion 
than the cardboard steeds in the old Adelphi days. 
The horses career madly on a revolving stage, an in- 
genious contrivance which might stir the pulses even 
of an Anti-Gambling Leaguer. Moreover, the winning 
horse is an expert comedian ; at an emotional crisis he 
kisses Mr. Neil Burgess; and so conscientious is the 
artistic sense of the animal that you can see him 
rehearsing this endearment with his tongue out, 
waiting for the cue. Mr. Neil Burgess plays the 
part of Abigail Prue, not at all like the New 
England spinster of Mary Wilkins’s stories, but 
rather suggestive of an amalgam of Betsy Trotwood 
and Charley’s Aunt. The “ picture of New England 
life’ seems to be designed as a vehicle for the broad 
humour of Mr. Burgess—broad without being offen- 
sive—and for a “ variety ” entertainment, consisting 
of songs and dances in a barn. There is some 
character in a slow-witted New England farmer 
—all New Englanders, the depressed British farmer 
may be pleased to learn, are not “cute’’—and even 
the most sophisticated playgoer can find diversion 
in the elf-like antics of Miss Emma Pollock, who 
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represents an American enfant terrible. But my 
affections linger with the horse, which rejoices in the 
name of “Cold Molasses,” and surpasses any equine 
comedian of my acquaintance, to say nothing of 
some familiar bipeds. To see him devour the mar- 
riage licence at the end of the play would, I believe, 
turn Mr. Arthur Roberts green with envy. 

It is not often that a dramatic critic (usually an 
inhuman creature) allows his affections to master 
him; but I confess that when a play has an Irish 
hero, a real Irishman with a native brogue, and that 
peculiar gift of rhetoric which the cold and self- 
conscious Saxon cannot understand, I am an un- 
trustworthy witness. My. blood (not to mention 
the ancestry which is every Irishman’s boast) 
speaks in my veins, and the frigid caution of my 
profession deserts me entirely. For this reason my 
opinion of An Jrish Gentleman, the new play at 
the Globe by Messrs. Christie Murray and J. L. 
Shine, is tainted with sentimental prejudice. Mr. 
Shine’s brogue is a joy to my ear, and whether he 
was singing a song about the “family thirst,” or 
backing a bill for one friend, or paying his last 
hundred pounds to save another from ruin, or 
unmasking a villainous Scottish attorney, whose 
accent touched no sympathetic chord in my 
bosom, though the part was very ably acted by 
Mr. J. B. Gordon, I sat and glowed, and let dramatic 
criticism go hang. If the London public still care 
for a capital specimen of the stage Irishman, Mr. 
Shine is their man. It may be that there are 
fresher expedients of the playwright’s craft than 
that of drugging the hero to make him appear 
drunk in the eyes of the woman to whom he gave 
a solemn pledge of sobriety, and leaving the bottle 
which contained the narcotic just where somebody 
is sure to find it. Let the Saxon critic dwell on this. 
I will not compromise the honour of Galway by 
descending to such a trivial issue. Enough for me 
that the play is vigorously written and extremely 
well played. Miss Eva Moore’s emotional heroine is 
particularly good. Erin go bragh! L. F. A. 








MUSIC. 





_— show how little the great lyrical establishment 
now known as the Royal Opera depends upon 
Italian works, it will be enough to mention that 
during the five weeks that have passed since the 
opening performance only two have been played: 
Aida and La Traviata. Verdi, the composer of 
both these operas, still maintains his position as the 
representative of Italian music at a theatre where 
French music is represented mainly by Gounod, 
and German music entirely by Wagner. Gounod’s 
favourite works continue to be Faust and Romeo 
and Juliet ; while the Wagnerian operas performed, 
or on the point of being performed, are Tannhiiuser, 
Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, the Meistersinger, 
and Siegfried. This will be emphatically a Wagner 
season, and the principal figures in the Wagnerian 
representations are two eminent tenors, Jean de 
Reszke and Van Dyck—but, above all, Jean de 
Reszke. M. Van Dyck has appeared both as Tann- 
hiiuser and as Lohengrin. But M. Jean de Reszke 
takes also the part of Lohengrin; and he is the ex- 
clusive impersonator of Tristan, Walter in the 
Meistersinger, and Siegfried. Unfortunately he is 
very often ill, or, at least, “ indisposed,” and during 
the past fortnight he has been announced three times 
without once appearing. 

Meanwhile Italian Opera does not seem to have lost 
its hold upon the public. La Traviata is not, perhaps, 
the finest possible specimen of Italian lyrico-dramatic 
art. But there is plenty of graceful melody in the 
work; and of melody, also, of the emotional and 
passionate kind. It belongs to a period when the 
prima donna was looked upon as a more important 
person than she seems to be considered just now. 








Otherwise, indeed, would the managers of the Royal 
Opera be content to go through the jubilee season 
without the aid of Madame Melba, the most perfect 
operatic soprano of the time? However that may be, 
La Traviata is, above all, an opera for the prima 
donna, just as La Dame aux Camélias, on which it 
is founded, is (or was) a drama now for Madame 
Doche, now for Madame Sarah Bernhardt, now for 
Madame Eleonora Duse. Every Italian or Italianised 
prima donna of the last forty years and more has 
sung the part of Violetta, the operatic counterpart 
of the dramatic Marguérite Gauthier; Piccolomini, 
Bosio, Patti, Nilsson, Albani, and at present Madame 
Frances Saville. The new Violetta sang very 
admirably the difficult music of the part—difficult 
because it has to be sung now with intense ex- 
pression, now with the most brilliant execution. 
The qualities for both these styles are required in the 
two movements of Violetta’s air at the end of the first 
act; and Madame Saville wassimple and pathetic in the 
first, brilliant and reckless in the second. Her general 
interpretation of the partissomething between Sarah 
Bernhardt’s and Eleonora Duse’s. Less showy and less 
impulsive than the former, Madame Saville is more 
like the true heroine of La Dame aux Camélias than 
the latter, who plays the part of Marguérite Gauthier 
without diamonds, without paint, and with the same 
simplicity that she brings (in this case justly) to the 
impersonation of the pure-minded andall but innocent 
Denise. What is particularly worthy of praise in 
Madame Saville’s representation of Violetta is the con- 
tinuity of her acting, which (as the French say) is “ all 
ofapiece.” Mostoperaticartistsconfine their dramatic 
efforts to the great scenes, and in the others forget, 
more or less completely, the character they are sup- 
posedtoberepresenting. Madame Saville’simpersona- 
tion is one consistent whole. The interest of the 
opera, as of the drama, is so entirely centred in the 
heroine that one is apt to forget the other personages. 
No actor, nosinger ever made theslightest mark in the 
part of the heroine's forcible-feeble lover, or of her 
tedious, commonplace father. M. Sabignac, however, 
did fairly well—both musically and dramatically— 
in the character of Alfredo, and Signor Ancona was 
in all respects excellent as Germont the elder, singing 
his air very finely. 

It has been said that M. Jean de Reszke has 
profited largely by the privilege granted to the 
tenor di primo cartello of feeling “ indisposed” ; 
and on one of these occasions, Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet was suddenly brought out with a very charm- 
ing singer, Madame Marie Engle, in the part of the 
heroine. Madame Engle is the happy possessor of a 
pure soprano voice of the finest and most melodious 
quality. She sings with fine expression and in her 
love scenes with remarkable tenderness; which does not 
prevent her from executing very beautifully the bril- 
liant waltz, with its elaborate scale passages and 
shakes. But not only is Madame Engle engaging, even 
to the point of fascination, she can also be deeply 
pathetic and highly tragic; so that her final scene 
was as impressive as her opening one was interesting. 
Marie Engle in the character of Juliet reminds one of 
what a certain Italian cardinal is reported to have 
said of Marietta Brambilla: “ She has the finest eyes, 
the sweetest voice, the most charming disposition 
imaginable. If she should be found to possess any 
other merits, the safety of the Catholic Church will 
require her excommunication.” 

Strange it may seem, but it is nevertheless true 
that, as regards opera, no Italian composer has 
made any important or permanent work since 
Verdi, no French composer since Gounod, no German 
composer since Wagner. The so-called “ neo-Italian ” 
school, for a time so much discussed, resolves itself 
into-Mascagni with his one-act Cavalleria Rusticana, 
of which everyone is now tired, and which this 
season has not once been played. The only possible 
successor to Gounod is Massenet, whose Manon (the 
one work by which he is represented in the reper- 
tory of the Royal Opera) is in no way comparable 
to Gounod’s charming Philémon et Baucis, to say 
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nothing of Romeo and Juliet and of Faust. As for 
Wagner's successor, we are surely not to look for 
him in Humperdinck, composer of that pretty opera 
for children, Hiinsel und Gretel. Wagner is dead, 
Gounod is dead, Verdi is eighty-four years of age; 
and among the young musicians of the day few, 
if any, can be mentioned who are likely to dis- 
tinguish themselves as operatic composers. In regard 
to symphonic music the outlook is not much better. 
Brahms, the most classical,and Tchaikowsky, the most 
romantic,among the writers of great orchestral works, 
are both dead. Fortunately Dvorak still lives and 
still puts forth fine compositions. Depending more 
than Tchaikowsky upon the national element in art, 
he has shown, like the Russian composer, that music 
can gain new force by going direct to the soil for 
inspiration. Some of our own composers, and 
especially Mackenzie, have, like the Bohemian and 
various Russian masters, turned to popular sources 
for the melodies of their symphonies, and, above all, 
their “rhapsodies.” Our leading English composers 
are, however, for the most part, terribly scholastic. 
Occasional contact with his mother earth would 
certainly benefit Dr. Hubert Parry, who possesses 
such a thorough knowledge of his art that he is 
never thoroughly pleased except when he is revelling 
in its intricacies ; as when at the last Philharmonic 
Concert he produced a series of variations for 
the orchestra which struck everyone by their won- 
derful ingenuity. One delightful performance at 
the concert was Sarasate’s playing of the solo 
part in Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto. At previous 
Philharmonic Concerts Paderewski had played a 
pianoforte concerto by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, M. 
Tivadar Nachez a violin concerto by Mr. Cliffe, Mr. 
Borwick a pianoforte concerto by Professor Villiers 
Stanford, until at last it seemed to have become a 
rule that no eminent musician was to appear at the 
Philharmonic Concerts unless he undertook to per- 
form the work of an English composer—by prefer- 
ence an English composer belonging to the Royal 
Academy or Royal College of Music. M. Sarasate 
had already played with brilliant success a violin 
concerto by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. But at last 
week's concert he determined to perform the finest 
violin concerto ever written—that of Mendelssohn ; 
to which there is nothing in the same line at all 
comparable except the violin concerto of Beethoven. 
Neither composer wrote more than one; but Beet- 
hoven’s was never surpassed until Mendelssohn's 
more modern, more passionate work appeared. 








THE BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. 





W* have all met him, most of us have known 

him, and some of us even have been ridden 
over and trampled on by him while he recklessly 
plunged by us on the very horse we had helped him 
to mount. He is serenely unconscious of the injuries 
he inflicts, being entirely absorbed in his new joy of 
possession and position. Perhaps we were at school 
together; he was unpopular, poor, got into rather 
unpresentable scrapes, and did not generally “ get 
on.” In those days we were rich and of some 
account, and we lent our protection to the “Beggar” 
and were kind to him, taking his part and defending 
him against his adversary. 

Many persons conceive great affection for un- 
worthy objects solely on the ground of being able 
to be of service to them—for human nature is very 
generous, and loves giving with both hands; and so, 
through the habit of identifying ourselves with the 
“ Beggar's” interests, we became fond of him, and 
overlooked many failings which we would not have 
condoned in a friend whom we considered our equal 
in morals or manners. 

We supposed he was attached to us—and no doubt 
he was, in a way, for our friendship meant to him 
many things more tangible than mere regard—and 





we were grateful; for the love of being loved is a 
very strong factor in some natures. Aloud we said, 
“Tt really is very extraordinary, his absurd devotion 
to me; and, I am sure, quite undeserved.” But 
secretly we were pleased, and would have been 
wounded had we believed it to be otherwise, un- 
consciously regarding it as a legitimate reward for 
our trouble; for we are all unanimous in saying 
there is nothing we hate so much as ingratitude. 

From school we go to college together, and history 
repeats itself; and we stand up for the unattractive 
friend who apparently has nothing to recommend 
him but his dependence. Years pass, and the Beggar 
is in very serious trouble, brought about partly 
through stupidity, but also through that curious want 
of scruple we have always noticed in him. We are 
shocked and horrified, but on his turning to us in his 
extremity we yield, and a cheque, inconvenient to us at 
the moment, tides him over his scrape, and saves his 
name from dishonour ; he is reinstated, and he has no 
doubt he would die for us, did occasion require. 
After that everything seems to prosper with him. 
Dependence is no longer his only attraction ; fortuue 
has smiled upon him, he has become rich, married a 
smart woman, and possesses a smart house in town as 
well as other habitations in the country ; indeed, he 
is almost opulent enough to permit himself to be 
rude to everybody and have no worse thing said of 
him than “ What a strong ‘ character’ that man has!” 
But with us things have sadly altered, and we are 
worried and perplexed, and do not know which way 
to turn, and health and hope fail too. 

Then we suddenly bethink ourselves of our 
friend. We have not seen him for years—for 
prosperity and adversity do not travel along the 
same road—and the Beggar's horse long ago carried 
him out of sight. But in an emergency he will, of 
course, be the same. True, we feel very shy of 
approaching him, chiefly because we were the means 
of placing him on the steed on which he now so gaily 
careers. We shrink from even unconsciously re- 
minding him of past favours and of past narrowly- 
escaped disgraces. Thus we take courage, and 
think how glad he will be to wipe off a little 
of the obligation; and so, with our pride in 
our hand, we call upon him. He says he is very 
glad to see us again, and sorry to hear of our 
difficulties, and some day we must come and lunch at 
his “Club ” ; but there is a curious reserve and furtive- 
ness about him. We explain the object of our visit. 
He is undieguisedly surprised, and his face wears an 
expression of pained and grave disapproval. “He 
has made it a rule never to lend money ; but, for the 
sake of old days and past friendship, he will break 
through his rule, although he feels he is culpably 
weak in doing so.” He writes the cheque and hands 
it tous. Pride gets the better of policy ; we tear it up 
in his presence and leave the house without speaking. 
Does no memory come to him of a morning, some 
years ago, when with tears and horrible, servile, 
pleadings he begged for a sum several times the 
amount of that for which we have just asked ? 
Two days later we receive an invitation to an 
“Omnium Gatherum” scramble to meet delegates 
from Somewhere, and to listen to the new Armenian 
Quartette. The Beggar's obligation is cancelled, 
and his conscience quieted. 

Another type of the Beggar on horseback is the 
useful female friend. Formerly, she was so humble, 
so glad to occupy a vacant seat, write the menus, 
arrange the flowers, talk to the bores, and generally 
what is called “ work for her living.” She always 
admired us, and applauded our feeblest attempts at 
wit; if we were ill, we sent for her. She had no 
home ties, lived in little lonely lodgings, which 
she was glad to exchange for our more luxurious 
abode. She was very plain, and, of course, unat- 
tractive and dull as a companion, but we believed 
in her excellence and true worth. She had weak- 
nesses, but they were not unamiable, the most 
conspicuous among them being an _ inordinate 
love of relating her many imaginary affaires de 
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ceeur, and of the havoc she had always created, and 
the frankly-vulgar and childish pride she took in her 
not very satisfactory pedigree. But none of these 
failings affected us. We had long ago heard all the 
stories of the despairing suitors, and we had mildly 
but firmly suggested that people did not produce 
their “ family trees” any more than what the maids 
call their “ marriage lines" on ordinary occasions, as 
they contained no interest for the general public. 
When she left she was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude for her charming visit, which had made so 
pleasant a change in her dreary life. With an 
alteration in our circumstances it has become 
necessary to us to find some friend who is able and 
willing to pay us long visits—visits, perhaps, of some 
months’ duration ; and so Maria the Free, the always 
disengaged, occurs to our memory. She, as usual, 
accepts, and remains with us the whole winter, but 
her sojourn is not altogether an unalloyed success, 
for she has discovered that her presence is now some- 
what of a necessity, and she accordingly mounts 
the horse of what she calls independence. She is 
disobliging and self-assertive, contradicting, and 
snubbing us with a freedom which so para- 
lyses us. We are unable to reply. She makes 
astonishing claims to small precedences, and takes 
dislikes to habitués of the house which she does not 
scruple to show. She interferes with the rules of 
the establishment and causes dissension among the 
servants, requires to be waited on hand and foot, 
giving as much trouble as possible, and enjoying 
the petty power which has so unexpectedly fallen 
to her lot. Thus she rides her small steed with that 
extraordinary want of balance common to those 
for whom they were not apparently originally 
intended; and from being a useful, unobtrusive, 
reliable friend, she makes herself ridiculous and 
becomes atorment. It is difficult to realise that so 
small a meed of prosperity should be able to spoil a 
nature which adversity had at any rate kept from 
being offensive. 

The mounted Beggar seems transformed into a 
new creature—to be born again, but born only to 
develop with astonishing rapidity many small mean 
and vulgar qualities. All his past life and reminis- 
cences have been swallowed up in his shining new sea 
of success. If one reminds him of some old opinion, 
some little touching incident of his shabby youth, 
he looks vacant or displeased and no longer regards 
us with a friendly eye. Adversity—or, at least, the 
want of prosperity—appears to be the only medium 
in which some natures can live without becoming 
intolerable to their friends and relations. With 
new friends it is different, as they have no memories, 
no “long agos” with which to contrast the sad, 
changed present. It requires characters and dis- 
positions of fine texture and mould to bear be- 
comingly a sudden mount on the horses of either 
Fortune or Fame; for sorrow and disappointment 
have, alas! a much more refining effect on mediocre 
humanity than showers of uncrumpled rose leaves. 








FRENCH CRIMINALITY BY PROFESSIONS. 





HAT is the proportion of crime, against the 
person or against property, to each profes- 
sion, trade, or career in life? The criminal statistics 
of the courts, the professional statistics published 
by the Ministry of Commerce, and the general 
statistics of population furnish the material for an 
accurate answer to this question, so far as the French 
Republic is concerned. The figures are taken from 
a report covering the five years from 1889 to 1893, 
drawn up by M. Tarde, director of criminal statistics 
in the Ministry of Justice, and presented by him 
to the Fourth International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology. 
Taking the entire mass of the French population, 
men, women, and children, of all ages, the annual 








average of persons accused of crime is 1 to 10,000, 
Taking the three principal groups of the popu- 
lation separately, noteworthy differences appear. 
Among the 17,500,000 of the agricultural population 
the proportion is much less than 1, being only 
‘84 to 10,000. Among the 9,500,000 engaged in 
manufactures and trades, the proportion is much 
higher, rising to 1°32. In the commercial group 
(shopkeepers, clerks, etc.), it is the same as the 
general average, or 1 to 10,000 persons. Thus 
the rural population, which is one and a third times 
more numerous than the town population, had only 
1,478 criminals to the latter’s 1,663. The town 
criminals were divided between 1,264 belonging to 
the industrial, and 399 to the commercial group. 
If we represent comparative criminality by shades, 
the country will be light, factories and trades dark, 
and commerce a grey tint. In these figures children, 
old persons, domestics, the entire family have been 
counted. If we take only the active members of 
these groups of the population (those who actually 
work on farms, in factories, or in shops), the figures 
change, but the relations of the different groups 
remain muchthe same, Agriculturists, including all 
farm hands, have 2 26 criminals to 10,000 ; industrial 
workers, 2°77 ; and the commercial group, 2°29. 

With these settled groups of the population 
should be compared the floating class of people, with 
no proper career in life (mountebanks at fairs, 
gypsies, public women, tramps, and, in general, all 
who live without regular work, or pretence of work). 
Here the family has rarely to be reckoned with. 
This class numbers 1,304,250 in all France. The 
annual number of criminals which it furnishes to 
the French courts is 334, or 256 to 10,000. Making 
allowance for the few families, this is little different 
from the average criminality of factory workmen. 
It should be noted, however, that these criminal 
statistics concern only formal trials before a regular 
court, and not the every-day police doings. Often 
the employments of this class, disreputable as they 
are, constitute a practically recognised trade. If it 
were possible to separate that which belongs to 
tramps and other unoccupied and irresponsible 
persons, the proportion of crime would certainly be 
much higher. 

The most surprising fact, no matter how it be 
taken, is the high proportion of criminality found in 
the liberal professions. Out of 1,114,873 persons, 
267 criminals appear annually before the courts ; or, 
2°39 to 10,000. This is the proportion when families, 
domestics, clerks, and all employés are counted. 
Taking away family and domestics, the proportion 
of criminals among persons actively employed in 
these educated and respectable professions rises to 
6°35 per 10,000. That is to say, in France the work- 
ing educated population has over two and a half 
times more criminals than the working industrial 
classes in factories, and nearly three times more 
than either the shopkeeping or farming population. 
If we take the professions separately, we shall see 
that not education but opportunity makes the thief. 
The clergy and the teaching and medical professions 
have a criminality respectively of ‘71, 1°58, and 1 86 per 
10,000 members. In each case this is greatly less than 
the proportion of the agricultural, industrial, or com- 
mercial population. On the contrary, the criminality 
of druggists rises to 3°79 per 10,000, mostly for the 
illegal practice of medicine. Midwives, who are 
recognised by the French State as forming a trained 
profession with diploma, furnish 8°60 criminals per 
10,000 each year, for easily understood malpractices. 
(As the whole profession counts only 13,475 members, 
the annual average of midwives prosecuted is bet ween 
ll and 12 for all France; and these belong to large 
and dissolute cities like Paris.) Postal employés also 
show a relatively high rate of crime, doubtless from 
their facilities for tampering with the mails. Out 
of 29,371 persons, 22 were prosecuted; or, 7°45 to 
10,000. 

The educated profession which heads the list of 
all criminality is that of notaries and other public 
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officers holding positions of legal trust, such as the 
managing or settling of estates, accounts, ete. Out 
of 18,480 persons, 51 were up before the courts for 
abuse of trust or other crimes. This is a proportion 
of over 28 to 10,000—three times as much as that of 
midwives, or, in the industrial group, of butchers. 
Moreover, the high criminality of butchers is shown 
by violence rather than fraud. 

Among the commercial classes, employés and 
clerks furnish the criminality which is above the 
average. The same is true of railway emvployés and 
house servants—all exemplifying what has been said 
of opportunity as a source of crime. As might be 
expected, property-holders and others, whom fortune 
shelters more or less from temptation, fall below the 
average. Out of nearly 1,000,000 persons in France 
reckoned as rentiers, or persons living on their 
means, only 47 are brought up before the courts 
each year. This is less than 1 to 20,000. The 
crimes of the well-to-do are usually passionnels— 
from an excessive wilfulness in pleasure—which is 
again an instance of crime following temptation or 


opportunity. STODDARD DEWEY. 








A STORY OF THE SPANISH MAIN, 

7 ON RAMON’S bloodhounds, gaunt and black, 

Are baying down the forest-track. 

Steel-caps glint through the twilight dun, 

As the hunters follow, one by one. 

For there should be, Don Ramon said, 

An everlasting example made. 

In Leon, by Managua’s lake, 

Last night a slave from bondage brake. 

For who has tasted the Spaniard’s wrath 

Fears not to walk on the tiger's path, 

And the cayman in the slimy flood 

Is kinder than Don Ramon’s mood. 

The night was falling—no star there shone— 

Strange creatures through the bush made moan. 

With bleeding feet and heaving breast, 

He sank upon the earth to rest. 

He lay with ear against the ground, 

And heard the baying of the hound. 

He knew who were out, through the forests dim, 

With lance and caliver after him. 

Nearer and nearer the ban-dog’s cry— 

They would be on him before he could die. 

So on again—through the thorny brake— 

Through reeds that may hide the poison-snake— 

Through the oozy swamp, where all foul things 
breed. . .. 

And then—it fell; at his deadliest need, 

That hunted, helpless man was 'ware 

Of One Who walked beside him there— 

One Who went, in a robe of white, 

Straight through the pathless dread of the night. 

The blood flowed down to His garment’s hem, 

And the hands had red wounds pierced in them. 

And a low voice spoke, through the dark and the 
fear— 

“Comfort thee, weary one—I am here.” 

Kind, sad eyes, ‘neath a kingly brow, 

Looked on him trembling. “But who art Thou ? 

“Surely Thy face is like to the face 

Of Him in the white men’s holy place! 


“He hangs, with a crown of thorns on His head— 
And they say He will burn us when we are dead! 
“ And they bow before Him every day, 

When the thunder-bearers go forth to slay.” 

The stranger parted his garment. “ See, 

This have the white men done to Me.” 











The neck was scarred where the collar had pressed, 
And a slave-mark was branded on the breast. 


The Indian looked: o’er his heart there came 
A joy and a dread that have no name; 


Looked into the eyes that searched him through. 
There needed not words between those two. 


And how, or whither, from thence they passed 
The Indian knew not. But, at the last, 


They sat them down ‘neath a ceiba tree, 
And he laid his head on That Other's knee. 


Gone were all fear and pain: at rest 
He lay, like a child on its mother’s breast. 


Then sight, and hearing, and all did cease, 
Save a voice that spoke of eternal peace. 


The foremost hound, at the dawn of day 
Brought Perez Romero where he lay. 


“Got him!—Caramba !—Dead as a stone! 
El Gran Diablo has saved his own!” 
A. WERNER. 


[It may be well to say that the above lines were written 
before the author had seen “ Trooper Peter Halket.” | 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


——_oo— 
Is LITERATURE A ‘“ PROFESSION ” ? 


FEW weeks ago, in commenting upon Mrs. 
Ps Meade’s and Sir Walter Besant’s proposal to 
found an Academy for Novelists, I took occasion to 
examine their question-begging phrase “ Profession 
of Letters,” and to assert that the pursuit of letters 
is not a profession in any ordinary sense of the 
word, and that those who would make a profession 
of it are likely to do it more harm than good. At 
the same time I was careful to point out that Mrs. 
Meade and Sir Walter Besant were inspired by the 
purest benevolence; that while challenging the 
wisdom of their policy, we must respect and admire 
their motives. 


I have since been favoured with a newspaper 
cutting which purports to give Sir Walter’s reply. 
Iam bound to say that in substance and in tone it 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Here is a speci- 
men of Sir Walter’s dialectic—If the quotation be 
inaccurate, I trust he will correct it— 


“He (Quiller Couch) says further—now this really is a 
‘facer’—that I—I myself— ove not yet succeeded in making 
literature a ‘ middle-class profession.’ One hardly understands; 
the point lies clearly in the word ‘ middle-class.’ The meaning 
is something eryptic, to be understood only by the finer kinds of 
genius, As I take it, however, the middle-class person who be- 
comes a literary man does not, therefore and thereby, lift himself 
into the regions of the Upper Ten Thousand. I am so pro- 
foundly a middle-class person, myself, that I quite understand 
and admit this limitation. If Mr. Quiller Couch is also of the 
middle-class he too will, I am sure, admit the same great truth. 
Meantime, if he buys his chops and cheese by the proceeds of 
what he writes, he is a member of the profession—perhaps the 
‘middle-class profession ’—of literature. What underlies this 
kind of talk is the affectation of genius. There is a certain kind 
of writer who still believes in the immortality of his own genius. 
My dear friend, out of the thousands who are to-day living by 
writing things in English for the hundred millions of those who 
speak English, there are perhaps a couple—say two or three— 
whom the world will read in a hundred years’ time. The rest 
will be practically forgotten. Yet they will have done their 
work. I hope, I am sure, that Mr. Quiller Couch will be one of 
that fortunate twain. But I confess that I have my doubts. On 
this point, not only as regards Mr. Couch, but concerning other 
young men of fine genius, I am a rigid Calvinist.” 


If Sir Walter intended the above for badinage, 
I fear I cannot congratulate him on the style of it. 
As a man of letters—just that and no more—I had a 
perfect right to oppose a public policy of his which 
appeared to me to tend to the detriment of letters. 
With Sir Walter Besant, outside of his public policy, 
I have not the faintest concern ; and I trust I should 
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have felt no temptation to use any personal know- 
ledge, had I possessed it. Of me, on the other hand, 
he thinks fit to say, ‘“‘ What underlies this talk is the 
affectation of genius. There is a certain kind of 
writer who still believes in the immortality of his 
own genius”; and he proceeds to insinuate an 
argumentum ad hominem of a kind which easily 
degenerates into vulgarity. What ground of 
knowledge Sir Walter has for accusing me of 
inordinate and ridiculous personal vanity, and for 
insinuating that this underlies my criticism, I must 
leave for him to avow. If, of his knowledge, 
or by legitimate inference from anything I have 
written, he felt himseif justified in making the 
imputation, perhaps he will be good enough to 
produce his evidence. Otherwise I am afraid it must 
stand as a piece of quite gratuitous offensiveness. 
The question of our characters and positions in life 
strikes me as irrelevant. Sir Walter chooses to 
profess himself a profoundly middle-class person. I 
will take his word for it; but I never exhibited or 
felt any curiosity on the point, and even now I fail 
to see what it proves. Should Sir Walter desire a 
reciprocal frankness from the person whom he assails 
with playful innuendo, I will concede this much 
of information—that as far as I am aware, the circle 
of my familiars includes nobody capable of such 
badinage as I have quoted from him, and, I hope, 
but few who will admire it. 


If, on the other hand, Sir Walter Besant intended 
his observations for serious argument (and the style 
of them is so unfamiliar in one sense, and so familiar 
in another, that I must be excused for the un- 
certainty), then I have to point out that they 
expose a lack of one of the first requirements of 
dialectic, the ability to grasp what is being dis- 
cussed ; and, let me add, a curious unwillingness to 
help himself by quoting his opponent’s words as 
they stand. I urged that there is no necessity for 
a “special training” in fiction (I meant, of course, 
such a special training as Mrs. Meade and Sir Walter 
desire); “and,” I went on, “ will be none, until Sir 
Walter Besant and Mrs. Meade have turned a fine 


art, which has drawn its votaries from all classes of 


men and has been conterminous with none, into an 
ordinary middle-class profession.” I italicise certain 
words now for Sir Walter’s consideration. And I 
ask how any disputant with these words under his 
eyes—and I suppose they must have been under his 
eyes when he quoted the last three words of the 
sentence in which they occurred—could have fancied 
it a pertinent answer to say, “As I take it, the 
middle-class person who becomes a literary man does 
not, therefore and thereby, lift himself into the 
regions of the Upper Ten Thousand’? Who ever 
supposed that he did? Certainly not I. But perhaps 
Sir Walter will find my arguments more com- 
prehensible if I tabulate them, thus :— 


(1) Literature in this country has hitherto 
drawn its votaries from all classes of society and 
has been conterminous with none. For instance, 
it has been served by Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Gibbon, Robert Burns. These men belonged to 
different classes, and did not alter their class by 
their pursuit of letters. 

(2) This may or may not have been a good 
thing for the men themselves ; but it has (or so I 
hold) been a good thing for literature. For if 
literature aims at reflecting life, this diversity of 
representation allows it to reflect all sorts and 
conditions of life with an equal chance of accuracy. 
If all our writers were men of middle class, or if 
all were men of Sir Walter's “ Upper Ten Thousand,” 
or if all were men of humblest origin and 
interests—why, then in any case literature would 
infallibly come to represent a class rather than 
mankind. 

(3) The systematising of the literary calling 
into a profession would tend to weid its followers 
into a class, with the interests and traditions of a 
class. Let me define the word “ profession.” By 





the dictionary no doubt it is applicable to any 
calling, vocation or known employment. But it 
has in common use a special meaning. When we 
talk of “professional men,” “the professional 
classes,” and so forth, we do not include men of all 
callings, vocations or known employments: we do 
not use these terms of landowners or artists or 
chimney-sweeps. Why? Because we take the 
word “profession” to denote a learned calling 
which is also systematised; which has its own 
imposed tests, examinations, diplomas; which has 
its own governing body or bodies; which has, by 
virtue of all these, a number of certified ranks and 
degrees of its own, so that we may talk of a man 
as “the head of his profession,” and support the 
phrase by appeal to a slip of paper or parchment. 
Into such a profession Sir Walter's proposed 
College of Literature, with its professors, examin- 
ations and diplomas, would tend to harden the 
calling of letters. And reasoning from what I 
know of the other learned professions, divinity, 
physic and law, I believe that literature too 
would tend to become a middle-class profess- 
ion (I use the words strictly and without 
offensive connotation). But even if we suppose it 
likely to be an upper-class profession, I cannot 
see that the damage to literature itself will be 
any the less. Why run the risk of confining to 
any class that which has hitherto been the im- 
partial servant of mankind? If you think this 
unlikely, you will at least allow that the system 
of a profession—its definite instruction, its own 
imposed tests and examinations, its diplomas for 
this and that, its etiquette and the traditions 
which every corporation of men is bound to 
gather about itself in course of time—will restrict 
rather than enlarge the liberty, which has hitherto 
been ours, of writing what we think and writing 
it in our own different ways. Mrs. Meade, in 
sketching out the curriculum of her School of 
Fiction, avowedly tries to exclude a kind of 
Fiction of which she disapproves. Her disapproval 
may be just: but there you have the restrictive 
tendency revealing itself at the very start. Again, 
Sir Walter and I have obviously very different 
ideas of courtesy in dialectic. I must frankly 
say that I do not admire Sir Walter’s style 
as exhibited in the quotation I have given; 
and I may add that if I found a son of mine 
reproducing that style at Sir Walter's “College 
for English Composition and Literature,” I should 
withdraw him upon something less than the usual 
term’s notice. 


Let us not lose sight of the system, the machinery, 
the organised hierarchy involved in this high-sound- 
ing word “profession.” “If,” says Sir Walter 
Besant in his fashion of personal allusiveness, ‘ Mr. 
Quiller-Couch buys his chops and cheese by the 
proceeds of what he writes, he is a member of the 
profession—perhaps the ‘ middle-class’ profession— 
of literature.” Excuse me, he is at present nothing 
of the sort. If a farm-labourer buys his bacon and 
cheese by the proceeds of his labour, he is not a 
member of the profession of farm-labouring. If a 
landowner buys his wine and meats by the pro- 
ceeds of his ownership, he is not a member of the 
profession of land-owning. The profession of 
literature is, in fact, a question-begging term. 
It assumes our calling to be what Sir Walter 
(from generous motives) is striving to make it ; 
and I deny the accuracy of the term and question the 
wisdom of his policy. Men grow accustomed to a 
reiterated phrase. In time they take it incuriously 
on trust, and forget to look beneath it for the facts. 
So during the last few years they have accepted 
the phrase which I venture to dispute. But for 
this, it had hardly been left to a young man to stand 
up against a writer of Sir Walter's experience and 
deservedly great reputation. But for this, Sir Walter 
would scarcely have been so careless in attack as 
to neglect argument and swash about with an 
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imputation which, I must respectfully maintain, is 
neither worthy of him nor applicable to me. 


A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 


—roo—_ 


THE INTERIOR OF 

First CROSSING OF SPITSBERGEN. 
Martin Conway. With Contributions by J. W. Gregory, 
D.Se., A. Trevor-Battye, and E. J. Garwood. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

N the summer of last year Sir Martin Conway, with 

four companions, spent a couple of months in and 
around Spitzbergen. They had a very definite 
object in passing a summer vacation within the 
Arctic circle. This was to explore the interior of 
the main island, to which alone the name Spitz- 
bergen—or Spitsbergen, as Sir Martin Conway insists 
that it should be written—is properly applied. For, 
curiously enough, although it was just three 
hundred years prior to Sir Martin Conway's visit 
that the Dutchman Barents discovered Spitzbergen, 
our knowledge of the interior of the island was 
singularly scanty, and, as we now know, even such 
information as we did possess was far from reliable. 
Before the beginning of the present century Spitz- 
bergen was known only as the headquarters of the 
whaling industry in the Polar Seas, or as the resort 
of Russian trappers from the Archangel district. 
But whalers and hunters alike have long since 
deserted its inhospitable shores, and there is never 
likely to be a revival of the scenes of activity that 
marked the early half of the seventeenth century, 
when Dutch and English fishermen contended for 
the best bays and fishing stations. In the present 
century numerous scientific expeditions have visited 
the Archipelago, mainly organised by Swedes and 
Norwegians, though Mr. Leigh Smith’s name should 
not be forgotten in this connection. But, as Sir 
Martin Conway reminds us in his introduction, 
attention had mainly been directed to the coasts 
and to the outlying islands; and it was, therefore, 
a happy inspiration that induced him to organise an 
expedition for the exploration of the interior of the 
main island. 

Sir Martin Conway was fortunate in his staff. 
He found in Dr. J. W. Gregory, of the British 
Museum, author of the “ Great Rift Valley of Africa,” 
a companion of unfailing resourcefulness, a keen and 
competent observer in many branches of natural 
science. Mr. E. J. Garwood was geologist and 
photographer to the expedition, and as an expert 
mountaineer it fell to him to scale, amidst circum- 
stances of the utmost depression, the highest known 
peak in the island—Mount Hedgehog. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye and Mr. H. E. Conway—a cousin of the 
leader of the expedition—completed the party, the 
former as zoologist, the latter as artist. The original 
design of the expedition—planned in London on the 
assumption that the interior of Spitzbergen was a 
more or less level plateau covered with snow and 
ice—was to cross the island from west to east and 
east to west along two or even three different lines, 
and it was with this in his mind that Sir Martin 
Conway provided himself with Nansen sledges and 
a couple of ponies. The Nansen sledges, admirably 
fitted for ice-work, proved wholly unsuited to the 
nondescript country through which the explorers 
had to force their way—a tumbled mass of crumbling 
hills partially covered with rotten snow, and of 
valleys that proved to be in part snow-bog, in 
part a tangled network of shallow streams, each in 
a gully which it had excavated for itself. The dis- 
covery that the interior of the island was so 
different from what had been expected led to a 
prompt change of plan; and instead of seeking to 
drive a number of rapid lines across the country, 
Sir Martin Conway determined to devote the limited 
time at his disposal to a more detailed study of 
what he happily designates a “specimen area.” He 


SPITZBERGEN. 
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did not, however, abandon his intention of crossing 
the island, but sought by a number of side excur- 
sions, and by ascending as many heights as possible, 
to obtain an accurate idea of the formation of the 
country and of its surface features. A preliminary 
excursion, with Mr. Garwood as his companion, from 
Advent Bay, where the main camp was located on 
the southern shore of Ice Fjord, over the hills to 
the southward and along the appropriately named 
Dreary Valley, gave the leader of the expedition 
some idea of what awaited them in their journey 
across the island. For the details of the journey 
from Advent Bay to Agardh’s Bay on the east coast, 
opposite Edge Island, reference must, of course, be 
made to Sir Martin Conway’s entertaining narrative. 
The weather conditions were for the most part un- 
favourable, the equipment of the expedition was in 
many ways defective, and the work of observing 
had to be carried out in circumstances equally trying 
to the observer's temper and powers of endurance. 
It is therefore distinctly creditable to have brought 
back a sketch survey of a “ specimen area,’ some six 
hundred square miles in extent across the centre of 
the island, especially when it is remembered that Sir 
Martin Conway had to be his own cartographer ; Mr. 
Darbishire, who was to have been in charge of that 
department, being at the last moment prevented by 
sudden illness from accompanying the expedition. 
Mr. Trevor-Battye, who had found little in the 
interior of the island to interest him from the zoo- 
logical point of view, had not taken part in the 
main expedition, but had utilised the time by 
making, in company with Mr. Conway, an indepen- 
dent investigation of Dickson Bay, the northern arm 
of Ice Fjord. When the whole party was re- 
united, several days remained before the date fixed 
for their return to Europe. The unfavourable 
climatic conditions did not encourage another ex- 
cursion into the interior of the island, and as all 
the reports pointed to the sea to the northwards 
being singularly free from ice that season, it was 
determined to attempt to see something of the 
coast. In a crazy little steamer, which by great 
good fortune they were able to charter, the re-united 
party steamed round the north end of the island and 
as far to the southwards, on the eastern side of the 
main island, as Barents Isle. Sir Martin Conway’s 
account of this daring cruise in Arctic seas on board 
a little twelve-ton steamer is certainly not the least 
entertaining portion of his narrative. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the story which 
Sir Martin Conway has to tell of the first crossing 
of Spitzbergen, and his manner of telling it entitles 
him to as high a place among writers of books of 
travel as that which he has long occupied among 
mountaineers. It is not every explorer who could 
produce, as the record of less than two months of 
travel—even with the assistance of a competent 
artist and an industrious photographer—such a 
handsome, and, what is more, such an interesting 
and ‘entertaining volume as Sir Martin Conway has 
given us. Although the main object of the expedi- 
tion was scientific, the account of it is popular both 
in aim and in execution. Incidentally, no doubt, 
Sir Martin Conway has interwoven with his narra- 
tive much that will interest the geographer. In 
particular his observation of the numerous Spitz- 


bergen glaciers explain why former travellers have, 


given such an erroneous diagnosis of the interior 
of the island. In any part of the world with which 
Sir Martin Conway is acquainted—and his know- 
ledge of the high places of the earth is extensive 
and peculiar—such enormous glaciers as are found 
in Spitzbergen would indicate with certainty the 
existence of a huge ice-field behind them. In 
Spitzbergen the facts, as we now know, negative 
such an inference; but the mistake was a pardon- 
able one. It is, however, as an artist rather than 
as a scientist that Sir Martin Conway makes his 
appeal to the reader's imagination. He has an un- 
failing eye for the beauties of the Arctic summer 
when the grey mist of fog and rain that too often 
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envelopes Spitzbergen allows them to be seen, and 
his enthusiasm is contagious. Whether he is on 
very sure ground in predicting that Spitzbergen 
will, sooner or later, become the goal of summer 
tourists, we cannot undertake to say. No doubt 
with increased facilities of travel there will be an 
increasing number of people who, for a variety of 
reasons, will court the wild excitement of a voyage 
to Arctic Seas in a well-found steamer; but these 
casual birds of passage will scarcely make of Spitz- 
bergen a summer resort. Sir Martin Conway is, at 
least, quite frank as to what the tourist may expect. 
If he kindles the imagination with the beauties of 
earth, sky, and sea when the rare sunshine floods 
the scene, he does not fail to tell of the many inter- 
vening days when the holiday seeker will bemoan his 
fate and ask himself whether he has not enough fogs 
in London in November, that he must go to Spitz- 
bergen in search of them in July. But, after all, 
whether the tourist goes to Spitzbergen or stays at 
home does not very greatly matter, if Sir Martin 
Conway’s narrative of his adventures induces others, 
like-minded with himself, profiting by his experience, 
to explore another “specimen area” of the remote 
Arctic land, and—what is, perhaps, a more difficult 
task—to write afterwards as brightly and as enter- 
tainingly of their experiences. 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


THe LAMBS: THEIR LIVES, FRIENDS, AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
By William Carew Eazlitt. London: Elkin Mathews. 


A RECENT critic has declared that he would rather 
read a bad book about Charles Lamb than a good 
book about anyone else. He will be tolerant of 
Mr. Hazlitt, who has written two bad books upon 
his idol. In 1886 he edited the Memorials by 
Talfourd, whose biography trained to appreciative 
enthusiasm a generation knowing very little of the 
now famous brother and sister. Published in 1837 
and in 1848, Talfourd’s volumes were not chrono- 
logically arranged; and Mr. Hazlitt’s recast, 
augmented by many fresh letters, would have 
been a valuable book but for the preface and 
the notes, which were, in fact, with the exception 
of paste and scissors, his whole contribution to 
the issue. The preface, “elucidatory clavis” he 
called it, was a petulant attack on Talfourd, pro- 
nouncing him inaccurate, slovenly, “ fulsomely 
euphuistic” (!), and professing to “correct his 
punctuation and orthography—nay, his grammar”; 
while his notes were crammed with errors and with ex- 
asperating tendency to comment on Lamb's jokes, so 
delicious as recorded, so vapid when explained. Mean- 
while years brought new material, brought Canon 
Ainger’s admirable Life, and edition of the collected 
works; and now Mr. Hazlitt is once more active, 
with a few more letters from Charles and his sister— 
some trivial, some very good; with many grievances 
against “the Canon”; with a series of mournful 
speculations as to the unknown life-histories of 
Lamb’s father, of his uninteresting selfish brother, 
of Dyer, the Le Grices, and the rest ; which remind 
us of Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
on the deceased husband of Juliet’s nurse, throwing 
doubts on his widow's partiality in reporting him 
“a merry man.” That Talfourd should have failed 
to amass this genealogical information seems to 
Mr. Hazlitt “ unaccountable—nay, outrageous.” We 
think most of us are grateful to him for his 
neglect. Having furnished the characters of Lovel 
and of James Elia, the two John Lambs fulfilled 
their destiny so far as Charles’s admirers are con- 
cerned. Tennyson used to thank God Almighty 
with his whole heart and soul that he knew 
nothing of Shakespeare and Jane Austen except 
their writings. We might quote against him, to 
be sure, the first number of the Spectator; but 
that limits wholesome curiosity to a writer's own 
person: it does not extend it to his family. A 





biographer who wanders into paternal and avuncular 
digressions, distracts and fatigues readers. 

So it is not of the indigent family in Little Queen 
Street, but of Lamb the frolicsome, the gentle, of his 
whim, wit, humour, that we covet new intelligence, 
if any is to be had; yet well satisfied, should none 
emerge, with the boundless wealth which we possess. 
It is for his humour that men specially delight in 
him; and in the possession of that subtle essence he 
stands above all English writers ; from no pages can 
the full meaning of a word used more often than 
defined be so graphically illustrated as from his. 
Humour, of course, is wit, but it is something more. 
If wit be the revelation of congruity in things 
apparently incongruous, bringing together by some 
unexpected link ideas essentially different, humour 
transcends wit in that over and above this power it 
exhibits deep human sympathy, is saddened, not 
elated, by discernment of absurdities or vices, loves 
men while it laughs at them. Wit lacks sympathy ; 
its ridicule is superior, unfeeling, at times malicious ; 
it despises those whom it deems absurd, and failing 
to enter into their natures is superficial as compared 
with humour ; for while humour, patient, observant, 
penetrating is therefore just and wise, wit is 
selfseeking, inconsiderate, uncharitable, and there- 
fore onesided and unfair. There are writers who 
are always witty, writers who are always humor- 
ous, writers who manifest both faculties. It is 
instructive to compare the handling of some par- 
ticular professional or social type by the witty 
and by the humorous pen. Take the Dissenting 
Minister, that recognised cockshy of fiction, and 
compare Mr. Stiggins with Rufus Lyon; the 
Medical Student, and compare Bob Sawyer with 
Tom Thurnall; the Man About Town, and compare 
Sir Mulberry Hawk and Frederick Verisopht with 
Foker, Belsize, Kew; the Scoundrel, and compare 
Monsieur Rigaud with Francis Vivian; the Georgian 
Country Gentleman, and compare Squire Western 
with Sir Roger de Coverley ; the Parson of the same 
date, and compare Thwackum with Dr. Primrose. 
Or take particular authors and test them by this 
rule. We shall find Goethe always witty, Jean Paul 
always humorous; Swift savagely witty, Steele 
and Addison tenderly humorous; Wordsworth and 
Coleridge too sublime apparently to be either. 
Sterne’s Uncle Toby is genuinely humorous; Maria 
and the dead donkey are forced artificial posturing 
pathos. So, perhaps, are little Nell and Paul Dombey. 
There is humour in the Cheerybles, in Newman Noggs, 
in John Jarndyce; but Dickens is a great jester rather 
than a great humorist, contrasting notably with 
Thackeray, whose every creation vibrates with 
humour—from Colonel Newcome, the most radiant, 
to Becky Sharpe, the most cynically conceived of 
all. Scott is always humorous; were it not 
so, Bradwardine and Monkbarns would bore us, 
Colonel Mannering would repel, Dugald Dalgetty 
would disgust us. But in profusion as in 
pungency of humour, all these writers yield to 
Lamb. We open him at random, and light on a letter 
to Wordsworth from their new home at Enfield. 
He describes the “little teazing image of a country 
town” in which he finds himself, eulogises his beloved 
London, makes fun of Crabb Robinson, sketches his 
landlord, who has retired in green old age on one 
anecdote and £40 a year—a four-page letter in 
which I count up sixteen conceits to a page, each of 
them unexpected, freakish, whimsical, rich in allu- 
sion or paradox or epigram: “I die a stubborn 
Eloisa in this detestable Paraclete—a circulating 
library that stands still—the very blackguards here 
are degenerate—a garden was the primitive prison. 
We know no letters so good as his. Swift's are the 
graphic summaries of a daily chronicler “ sitting i 
the centre”; Pope's are the quintessence of laboured 
wit; Walpole’s, of polished gossip ; Scott's, of mascu- 
line good sense set off by literary flavour; Cowper ~ 
poetise in correspondence a humdrum daily life as 
Miss Austen poetised it in fiction; Lamb’s are at 
once narrative, witty, gossiping, wise, classical, 
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poetic: every line strung with pearls, every express- 
ion and estimate kind and liberal and generous, 
His language owes its richness to his familiarity 
with our older writers, with Quarles, Wither, 
Milton’s prose, Fuller, Sir Thomas Brown, above all 
Burton, whose curious mind was constructed in a 
fashion very like his own. It is in criticism of these 
that his style rises from merriment to grandeur, 
Take his character of Lear as a specimen; and his 
conversational monologues on Shakespeare are said 
to have been so terribly beautiful that his friends, in 
a sort of fear at his excitement, would lead him from 
them into calmer topics. Yet it is not as a critic, 
any more than as a poet or a playwright, that we 
see him at his best. His best is Elia, autobiographic 
like his letters, but not, like them, capricious and dis- 
jointed. Egotism charms or aggravates according 
to the personality of the Ego; in Lamb’s delightful 
speculations personal touch is everything. Asked 
to particularise our favourite Elias, we shall find 
probably that we have selected those redolent of 
Elia’s self :—Christ’s Hospital, My First Play, Im- 
perfect Sympathies, My Relations, Blakesmoor, 
The Superannuated Man; with the character- 
sketches of his contemporaries—the Old Benchers, 
Ralph Bigod, Sarah Battle, Captain Jackson. We 
shall observe how his fun dominates without ex- 
cluding tenderness in George Dyer; how pathos 
reigns supreme in Dream Children; fancy, quaint, 
delicate, novel, just not extravagant, in the Child 
Angel. And if wit be gold and his humour frankin- 
cense, the myrrh of melancholy is not wanting; 
not only the “scholar’s melancholy,” always un- 
derlying humour, but a “melancholy of his own,” 
transparently masked by his fantastic oddities, 
due to the ever menacing pressure of a familiar 
sorrow actual or apprehended. And this brings 
us from his genius to his life; a life exemplar 
in its struggles and its conquests, sublime in its 
unbroken devotion to his highly-gifted, deeply 
afflicted sister. She lived with him a Persephone 
life, one half the year in the Hades of an asylum. 
His times of solitude were spent in deepest gloom ; 
her returns were to him like sunrise to an arctic 
world ; they met with tears of joy, old friends were 
welcomed back, the fertile pen frolicked as of old, 
they set themselves with childish delight to make 
the most of their recovered happiness. We cannot 
think of them apart; her mild, reticent, tactful 
gentleness is complementary to his volatile eccen- 
tricity. The “Madonna Lady” someone called her; 
pale and placid, with grey, intelligent eyes, a smile 
winning as Charles’s own ; and when she spoke there 
came a slight catch in her soft voice, the sisterly 
reflex of his stammer. To him, says their friend 
Hazlitt, she was always sweet and gracious, her eyes 
following him continually, meeting with rare adroit- 
ness his caprices and his foibles. Embalmed by 
dexterous and loving hands, of Talfourd, Procter, 
Patmore, Ainger, they sit for ever to our fancy, like 
the figures on Keats’s Grecian Urn, in their folio-lined 
Hogarth-hung room, at the Temple, Islington, Enfield, 
Edmonton, making each home in turn a shrine for 
loving pilgrimage. 

He was not always gracious, companionable, 
understood. To “literal” men, to gushing men, 
to Pharisaism, platitude, self-assumption, slovenly 
omniscience, he could be contradictory and perverse, 
indulging reckless mockery and even rudeness, 
Excluding Carlyle’s waspish notice of the pair, 
which, like many personal invectives of the Chelsea 
Sage, sprang probably from ‘dyspepsy rather than 
from discrimination, we find Macready, Ticknor, 
Wendell Holmes, carrying away from him im- 
pressions the reverse of pleasing. “To those who 
did not know him,” says his loving admirer Pat- 
more, “or, knowing, could not understand him, 
Lamb sometimes passed for something between an 
imbecile, a buffoon, and a brute.” Few by com- 


parison were they who, encountering him, missed 
the key to his affections and failed thereafter to 
lavish on him their own. 


The affecting phrase 











inscribed by Coleridge just before his death in the 
margin of a volume which recalled his lifelong 
friends— 
“Ch and Mary Lamb, 
dear to my heart, yea, 
as it were, my heart ”— 


expresses the love towards him apprehended and 
expressed by the best and noblest of his contem- 
poraries. “ Many liberal persons,’ wrote De Quincey, 
“T have known in this world—many who were 
charitable in the widest sense—but never one upon 
whom, for bounty, for indulgence and forgiveness, 
for charitable construction of mixed or doubtful 
actions, and for regal munificence, you might have 
thrown yourself with so absolute a reliance as upon 
this comparatively poor Charles Lamb.” 


SIR GEORGE AIRY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Str GeorGe Brppe wt Arry, K.C.B,, 
M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Astronomer Royal 
from 1836 to 1881. Edited by Wilfred Airy, B.A., 

M.Inst.C.E. Cambridge University Press, 


Tuis is a book full of interest, both personal and 
scientific. The autobiographical part is plainly and 
simply written, the extracts from correspondence 
which have been added are well chosen, and the 
editorial comments and additions are remarkably 
fair and judicious. Airy was an Eastern Counties 
man of the yeoman class. Playford, near Ipswich, 
can claim the greatest share of his local attachment, 
although not, in Suffolk phrase, “his native.” An 
East Anglian will understand how the reminiscence 
of long lonely drives on Suffolk roads prompts the 
young mathematician to investigate “the vibrations 
of a gig as depending on the step of the horse.” 
Hard work and mathematical ability made Airy 
senior wrangler and Smith's prizeman. It takes 
longer to tell what made him an astronomer. Cer- 
tainly not any overpowering natural bent, but 
rather the following combination of circumstances :— 
As an Eastern Counties man of the middle class, 
Cambridge was his university. His aptitudes pre- 
scribed mathematics in preference to classics, and 
Newton's yet dominating influence did the rest, for 
this was long before the foundation of the new 
school of Cambridge physicists. Airy was the 
very reverse of A!sop’s fabled astronomer, for in 
truth he was fonder of exploring the depths of 
mines than of stargazing. He did not feel the 
divine afflatus in which an astronomer may, 
not without advantage to science, almost lose 
interest in his own planet through high imagining 
and hard thinking about the greater world around 
us. Airy’s interest in astronomy was confined to 
the astronomical relations of the earth. This 
limitation fitted him the better for carrying out the 
purpose of the founders of Greenwich Observatory, 
which was the furtherance of technical astronomy, 
the determination of longitude at sea, and such 
matters. Airy was strongly of opinion that “ the 
(Greenwich) Observatory is not the place for new 
physical investigations. It is well adapted for the 
carrying out of any which, originating with private 
investigators, have been reduced to laws susceptible 
of verification by daily observation.” He found 
“Greenwich” in a parlous state, and brought it to 
high efficiency. Four things contributed to his 
success: mastery of astronomical mathematics, 
power as an arithmetical computor, skill in me- 
chanism, and business faculty. In business, at all 
events, he was enthusiastic. He rejoiced to think 
that by the electric control of clocks and the system 
of time balls “the Royal Observatory is quietly 
contributing to the punctuality of business through- 
out a large portion of this busy country.” When 
he took charge of Greenwich in 1836 he realised the 
importance of organising this national institution so 
that every observation taken should be speedily 
reduced to proper form and be duly recorded in its 
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proper place, and that the records should be so filed 
and preserved that the results of the observations 
should in future ages be immediately accessible. 
We rightly associate Greenwich with clock-like 
regularity and precision, and this is due to Airy’s 
work. There have been greater astronomers, but he 
is the greatest Astronomer-Royal. 

In addition to pure astronomical research, chiefly 
upon the motions of the moon, he carried out investi- 
gations of a high order of merit upon the density of 
the earth and upon tides, both of which are subjects 
partly astronomical, partly geographical. He com- 
bined the study of water-waves with that of tides; 
and his treatise upon “ Tides and Waves" in the old 
“Encyclopedia Metropolitana” is still one of the 
best upon the subject. His writings on science are 
unusually clear,'and this clearness was not attained 
by leaving out the difficult parts of the subject. 
When writing of sea waves he sometimes rises to 
vivid description, kindled to enthusiasm by their 
matchless beauty. The following passage is from a 
letter written at Weymouth after a stormy day 
spent upon the Chesil Beach :— 


“A great swell is seen coming, growing steeper and steeper; 
then it all turns over, and you see a face just like the pictures 
of the Falls of Niagara; but in a little more than one second this 
is totally lost, and there is nothing before you but an enormous 
impenetrable cloud of white spray. In about another second 
there comes from the bottom of this cloud the foaming current 
of water up the bank, and it returns grating the pebbles 
together till their jar penetrates the very brain.” 


Airy wished that water-waves should be added 
to the list of subjects taken up at Cambridge, and 
the suggestion seems good. Waves come in at 
every turn in physics—sound waves, light waves, 
electric waves, and so forth; but it is a long time 
before the student gets a real grip of the subject, 
because he is not introduced to it by the study of 
the visible waves of water. For many years Airy 
was the principal adviser of the Government on 
scientific matters, a position for which his practical 
bent eminently fitted him. His evidence before the 
Harbour Commission is interesting, especially in the 
discussion which took place on the relative merits of 
sloping and vertical face for breakwaters. He drew 
up the plan for delimitation of the Canadian 
Dominion, and trained at Greenwich the officers to 
whom the work was entrusted. 


“The country through which the line was to pass consists,” 
hesays, “of impervious forests, steep ravines, and dismal swamps. 
A survey of the line was impossible, and a plan of operations 
was therefore arranged founded on a determination of the 
absolute latitudes and the difference of longitudes of the two 
extremities. The difference of longitudes was determined hy 
the transfer of chronometers by the very circuitous route from 
one extremity to the other 
starting with the line from both ends. One party, after cutting 
more than forty-two miles through the woods, were agreeably 
surprised, on the brow of a hill, at seeing directly before them 
a gap in the woods on the next line of hill; it opened gradually, 
and proved to be the line of the opposite party.” 


Railway gauge, the correction of the compass in 
iron ships, official standards of length, and light- 
houses, were some of the matters which Airy 
investigated on behalf of the Government. He 
was always ready to lend a hand where mathe- 
matics could be applied to matters of practical 
importance. For mathematics as a science he had 
a Philistine contempt. His correspondence with the 
late Professor Cayley about the subjects for tripos 
examination is one of the most interesting features 
of the book. Airy’s knock-me-down common-sense 
argument is in marked contrast with the views of 
the greater but more academic mind of Cayley. In 
one letter Cayley makes an excellent variation on 
a worn phrase in speaking of “the cultivation of 
Science as if for its own sake.” 

The character of the great Astronomer-Royal 
was marked by what his son dutifully calls in- 
dependence of judgment and tenacity of purpose. 
He was called “ Ursa Major’—whether deservedly 
the present writer knoweth not, but Whewell was 





undoubtedly his most congenial friend. He was past 
eighty when he resigned the work at Greenwich, 
but his constitution was extraordinarily good, and 
he lived on to be more than ninety. On the whole 
his last years were brighter than those of most who 
far outlive the allotted span ; but it is sad to read of 
the old man’s humiliation when he finds at last that 
“the figures won’t add up.” 





TWO REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


Tue Biack Watcu. The Record of an Historie Regiment. 
By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. London: Cassell & Co. 

A History oF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, FROM 1815 TO 
1895. By Lieutenant-Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, C.B. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


THE history of the famous Black Watch possesses 
special interest. It is a striking record of hard 
fighting in many lands, and at the same time it is 
connected with an important period in the annals 
of the United Kingdom. The pacification of the 
Highlands and the consolidation of the Union of 
Scotland with the British Crown was undoubtedly 
promoted by the policy of raising regiments, the 
honour of whose achievements was shared by both 
countries. “Independent companies” of Highlanders 
were formed as early as 1730, and employed in their 
own districts to overawe the disaffected population 
and prevent clan disturbances. To Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, Mr. Archibald Forbes awards the credit 
of having pressed upon Lord Chatham the advan- 
tages of enrolling regular regiments at a time when 
the rebellion of 1745 was known to be imminent. 
The moment was propitious, for the military 
instincts of the Highlanders, the legacy of long 
clan conflicts, needed an outlet. “The carrying 
of arms was prohibited by heavy penalties, galling 
to a high-spirited race. Hence it became an object 
of ambition with young Highlanders of spirit to be 
admitted, even as privates, into a service which 
gave them the cherished privilege of carrying arms.” 
Thus the regiment formed in 1740 was composed of 
the pick of the Highland population, and officered 
by its natural leaders. In 1743, the Black Watch, 
then the 43rd, was ordered to London to embark for 
Flanders, where two years later it received its 
baptism of fire in the defeat of Fontenoy. A French 
writer describing the battle stated that “the Highland 
furies rushed in upon us with more violence than 
ever did a sea drivenbyatempest. . in short, 
we gained the victory; but may I never see such 
another!” Three additional companies, raised in 
1745, fought at Prestonpans, and gave striking 
proof of their loyalty. From 1749 to 1756, the 
regiment was quartered in Ireland, and between the 
Highlanders and the Irish great cordiality sprang up, 
contrasting markedly with the generally bad rela- 
tions which then existed between the troops and the 
people. In the latter years, the Black Watch, now 
the 42nd Regiment, embarked for America and took 
part in the abortive campaign of Lord Loudon. 
Two years later it was involved, under General 
Abercromby, in the disastrous failure of the assault 
on Fort Ticonderoga, losing 647 officers and men 
killed and wounded. As at Fontenoy, however, the 
Highlanders distinguished themselves by conspicuous 
gallantry, and the survivors were with difficulty 
withdrawn from the attack. In 1757, a second 
battalion was raised at Perth, and some adventurous 
Irishmen found their way into the ranks, changing 
their national O’ into Mac for the purpose. After 
fighting in Martinique, and taking part in the capture 
of Guadeloupe, the Black Watch in 1759 joined the 
forces under General Amherst in the campaign which 
ended in the surrender of the French battalions at 
Montreal and the permanent conquest of Canada. 
In 1761, the regiment took part in the important 
capture of Martinique, and that of Havana in the 
following year. Hard fighting in the War of 
American Independence was followed by a six years 
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service at Halifax, after which the Black Watch at 
length returned to Scotland, having spent fourteen 
years abroad. The unfortunate campaign of the 
Duke of York in 1794-95 gave to the regiment its 
distinctive red plume in recognition of the gallant re- 
capture of two guns from the Frenchcavalry. After 
further fighting in the West Indies, between 1795 
and 1797, the regiment shared in the honour of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s great victory before Alexandria 
in 1801. At the battle of Corunna, in 1809, the 
Black Watch received special recognition, and in the 
same year it took part in the disastrous Walcheren 
expedition, returning with only 204 men out of 758 
fit for duty. Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Niville, Nive, 
and Toulouse brought fresh laurels to the High- 
landers, and amply redeemed the ill-fortune of their 
earlier career. At Quatre Bras the 42nd firmly 
withstood the charges of Kellermann’s cavalry, losing 
298 killed and wounded, and winning the commenda- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington. At Waterloo the 
regiment was not heavily engaged. The story of 
the Alma and the decisive attack of the Highland 
Brigade, under Colin Campbell, has been admirably 
told by Kinglake, and Colonel Sterling’s vivid letters 
record its subsequent proceedings at Balaclava. To 
the Crimea quickly succeeded the Indian Mutiny, 
where at Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Bareilly the 42nd 
won fresh honours. The Ashantee expedition of 
1874, and the Egyptian operations of 1882, followed 
by the severe fighting near Suakin in 1884, and the 
little action of Kirbekan in 1885, close the military 
history of this famous regiment. It is a splendid 
fighting record that Mr. Forbes has ably compiled, and 
no one can read his pages without attaining to some 
knowledge of the value of regimental traditions, 
and of the individuality of units which it appears 
the object of some modern reformers to destroy. 

In a sumptuous volume Colonel Ross of Blad- 
ensburg continues Colonel Mackinnon’s “ History of 
the Coldstream Guards,” from Waterloo to 1885, 
The author has taken a broad view of his functions 
as regimental chronicler, and presents a complete 
sketch of the Crimean War, of the Egyptian 
operations in 1882-84 and 1885, of Army reforms, and 
of various political events. The result is a well- 
written and eminently readable book, in which the 
Coldstream Guards incidentally appear from time to 
time. This method, if applied to the history of the 
Black Watch, would run into many volumes; but the 
war service of the Coldstreams between 1815 and 1885 
has not been extensive, and much that Colonel Ross 
narrates certainly bears retelling. Thus the chapter 
dealing with the occupation of the French fortresses 
by the Allies from 1815 to 1818, and showing how 
the great difficulties of the situation were met by the 
Duke of Wellington, is extremely interesting. The 
conditions were neither those of war nor of peace ; the 
good discipline of the troops and the firmness and 
tact of the commanders alone averted grave troubles. 
There is evidence, to which Colonel Ross does not 
refer, showing that the British troops frequently 
succeeded, with the easy good nature that is one of 
their characteristics, in establishing pleasant rela- 
tions with French peasants; but in the towns, and 
especially in Paris, personal conflicts occasionally 
occurred. In the period of distress which followed 
upon the conclusion of peace, the Guards were 
frequently called upon to prevent riot in London, 
and it fell to the lot of a piquet of the Coldstreams 
to arrest the Cato Street conspirators. In 1848 
extensive preparations were made on the occasion 
of the Chartist demonstration. In these days the 
points of the Charter seem excessively mild, and 
most of them have been fully conceded. The 
Chartists were only reformers a little, advance of 
their times, and to speak of them as “a body of 
malcontents” seeking “to undermine the British 
Constitution by every means in their power” is to 
use language nearly half a century out of date. 
Nothing new can be said about the Crimean War; 
but Colonel Ross effectively tells the extraordinary 











story of military blundering and ineptitude re- 
deemed by brilliant fighting power and a patient 
endurance of the rank and file which is above all 
praise. At the Alma, after the retirement of the 
men of the Light division, the Guards advanced in 
“lines absolutely unbroken,” and, powerfully aided 
by the flank attack of the Highland Brigade, drove 
the Russians from the field. Kinglake has im- 
mortalised the struggle for the possession of the 
Sandbag Battery at Inkerman, when the Guards 
lost nearly one-half of their effective strength in 
the gallant defence of a miserable earthwork which 
came to be regarded as the key of the position. The 
gallantry of British troops has never been more finely 
displayed ; but though the victory was complete the 
object of the Russians was attained, the operations 
of the siege were arrested, and the cruel winter nearly 
wrecked the devoted army. In a chapter on Army 
reform Colonel Ross discusses some of the changes 
carried out since 1871, and erroneously attributes 
some unpopular measures to “the new civilian chief 
who assumed the direction of every military detail.” 
The performance of distasteful duties in connection 
with Irish Land Laws might, perhaps, be omitted from 
a regimental history; and the Coldstream Guards 
will not greatly wish to be reminded that a “ whole 
battalion, together with a portion of Scots Guards,” 
were employed in assisting at a series of evictions 
in Limerick. The employment of so large a 
military force to overawe unarmed peasants 
appears ridiculous, and, as the author states, 
“the battalion was, in all conscience, powerful 
enough to prevent any breach of the peace.” Con- 
sistently with the method of this work, the history 
of the Egyptian operations in 1882 and 1884-85 is 
retold, although the Coldstreams had few chances 
of distinction, being placed in second line at Tel- 
el-Kebir, and never being seriously engaged near 
Suakin. They furnished, however, a detachment to 
the extraordinary force, made up from twenty-eight 
different regiments as well as the Royal Marines, 
which, in spite of its necessary lack of cohesion, 
succeeded in averting disaster at Abu Klea, and 
subsequently fought its way to the Nile. Judged as 
a regimental history, this book has the defect of not 
concentrating interest on what must be assumed 
to be the main object. It is, nevertheless, full of 
interest as a well-written record of events with 
which the Coldstream Guards were connected. The 
excellent drawings by Lieut. N. R. Wilkinson show- 
ing the uniforms of the regiment from 1658 form an 
appropriate and valuable addition. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 
THe Prerrot OF THE Minute. By Ernest Dowson. 
London : Leonard Smithers. 


Poems. By John George Romanes. London : Longmans. 

DANTON, AND OTHER VeRsrE. By A. H. Beesly. London: 
Longmans. 

BALLADS OF Brave Deeps. By H. D. Rawnsley. London: 
Dent. 

Poems. By Samuel Waddington. London: G. Bell & Sons. 


Mr. Dowson's miniature play is exquisite—at once 
Arcadian and of the Court, simple and yet extremely 
artful. The student of contemporary verse will 
have recognised in Mr. Dowson’s very small volume 
of work an art, which stands almost alone, of aérial 
grace and dreamy music. His words are married to 
the garden scenes with which Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, 
in a happy vein, has decorated the volume—-though 
with Mr. Beardsley’s floppy Pierrot one could well 
dispense. The atmcsphere of the little play is 
silvery; its manner extremely delicate and dis- 
tinguished. Even the daring bit of artificiality in 
which Pierrot teaches the Moon-Maiden to fence 
with words after the manner of Court ladies but 
gives an odd crowning touch of elegance to the 
fantasy, which might have been played really in 
the gardens of the Little Trianon when all the 
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fine world was mumming it too merrily to hear 
the growl of the Revolution at its gates. The 
lyrical scraps throughout are delicious, though the 
whole little play is lyrical with liquid words and 
duleet music. The Moon-Maiden sings to her 
maids— 


“ Lift up your viols, maidens of my train, 
And work such havoe on this mortal’s brain 
That for a moment he may touch and know 
Immortal things and be full Pierrot. 
White music, nymphs! Violet and Eglantine ! 
To stir his tired veins like magic wine. 
What visitants across his spirit glance, 
Lying on lilies while he watch me dance? 
Wateh and forget all weary things of earth, 
All memories and cares, all joy and mirth, 
While my dance wooes him, light and rhythmical, 
And weaves my heart into his coronal. 
Music, more music, for his soul’s delight ! 
Love is his lady all one Summer night.” 


The duet between Pierrot and the Moon-Maiden 
has the Elizabethan perfection— 


“ What is love? 
Is it folly, 
Is it mirth or melancholy ? 
Joys above, 
Are there many or not any? 
What is love? 


‘If you please, 

A most sweet folly, 

Full of mirth and melancholy : 
Both of these ! 

In its sadness worth all gladness. 
If you please. 


“ Prithee where 
Goes Love a-hiding ? 
Is he long in his abiding 
Anywhere ? 
Can you bind him when you find him! 
Prithee where ? 


“With Spring days 
Love comes and dallies ; 
Up the mountains, through the valleys 
Lie Love’s ways. 
Then he leaves you and deceives you 
In Spring days.” 


Trifling if you will, but exquisite trifling. 

The late J. G. Romanes was not one of those who, 
being greatly distinguished in their own path of 
knowledge, yet hanker after the poet’s bays in vain. 
Great scientists are often curiously in love with 
verse-making, perhaps because being acquainted 
with marvels stirs to the deep the capacity for 
poetry they possess. But for the pursuit of poetry 
Mr. Romanes was better endowed than his masters 
in science. He had, indeed, a great measure of 
poetic vision, and he had in greater measure poetic 
sensibility and expression. His Memorial Poem on 
his friend and master, Darwin, with many echoes of 
“In Memoriam,” has nobility of thought and expres- 
sion all its own. The whole book has temperament 
of the most interesting kind, the temperament of 
the scientist and the poet. Occasionally in the 
sonnets the poetry is overlaid by science, but not 
always. At their best the sonnets have a directness 
of emotion and statement entirely admirable. Here 
are two sonnets in that tender human vein which is 
so touching an element in this volume of poems. 


“HEART AND MIND. 


“If all the dead whom I have known alive 
Could rise unsheeted from their every grave, 
What is the question I would first contrive 
And which the friend whose answer I would crave ? 
Not to the great philosopher or sage 
~*~, unreluctant tongue should be untied, 
hough in that hour I might believe an age 
Of longing wonder could be satisfied ; 
Not to the teacher of the ways divine, 
Nor preacher of the faith he held on earth— 
These well might follow in an ordered line 
As one by one the mind should give them birth— 
But, searching for one face, the heart would call, 
‘Dost thou remember me, my all in all?’” 








* PATER LOQUITUR. 
“Of all the little ones whom I have known 
Ye are so much the fairest in my view, 
So much the sweetest and the dearest few. 
That not because ye are my very own 
Do I behold a wonder that is shown 
Of loveliness diversified in you; 
It is because each nature as it grew 
Surpassed a world of joy already grown. 
If months bestow such purpose on the years, 
May not the years work out a greater plan? 
Vast are the heights which form this vale of tears, 
And though what lies beyond we may not scan, 
Thence came my little flock—strayed from their spheres, 
As lambs of God turned children into man.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Romanes’s poetry merits 
more than a success of esteem. The religious poems 
are, by the way, fervent and simple. 

Mr. A. H. Beesly is one of the writers who deserve 
wider recognition than they have won. His drama, 
“Danton,” deepens the impression made by his 
former volume “Ballads.” Mr. Beesly knows how 
not only to create a man, but to make us see him 
with his own eyes. His Danton is a noble dramatic 
study. Wesee the man in different aspects, in the 
tender domesticity of Arcis-sur-Aube and the Cour 
du Commerce, in the fierce fight for life before the 
Convention and the Tribunal, and in the last scene 
of all on the guillotine. Everywhere he is majestic 
and convincing, a man and no shadow. Similarly 
the personages of the Revolution among whom he 
moves, live and have being. Into the strange, fate- 
ful melancholy of it come snatches of sweet music. 
Lucille, Camille Desmoulins’s wife, sings while they 
are under the shadow of doom, 


“* Lisette, 
My sweet, 
Do you forget ? 

How many an eve with flying feet 
We stayed not, hurrying till we met 
Beside the trailed espalier screen 
In lengthening hours of later spring 
When oak-buds all were yellowing 
And chestnut fans were green. 
Do you remember or forget, 

Lisette, Lisette?” 


Mr. Beesly, perhaps, would be wiser not to distract 
the reader’s attention by too many notes. The 
drama is sufficiently engrossing to make these 
irritating. The lyrics at the end are admirable. 
There is the ballad-spirit in “ André’s Ride,” and 
the open air in “ Hay-Time.” Very pleasant is “ Tit- 
for-Tat.” Altogether, Mr. Beesly is a rare find for 
the reviewer not out of love with the noble pleasure 
of praising. 

Mr. Rawnsley commemorates such deeds as awake 
in all of us the heroic thrill which is part of our 
immortality. He does not confine himself to such 
incidents of battle as find commemoration elsewhere, 
but rescues from the columns of newspapers, where 
they would be soon forgotten, the names of humble 
heroes and heroines and their deeds. So that his 
book becomes in a sort a Lyra Heroica. Mr. 
Rawnsley has no original gift of poetry, but he takes 
the great models to follow after—“ Agincourt,” for 
example—so that his recital of thrilling deeds is not 
unworthy. The book may be heartily recommended 
as a gift-book for boys and girls. It is excellently 
produced—a golden book for golden deeds—and has 
Watts’s “ Happy Warrior” for a frontispiece. 

Mr. Waddington is recognised as a scholar and a 
man of parts. Something of the benign temper of 
Matthew Arnold broods over these poems, and if 
Mr. Waddington is not of the company of the im- 
mortals, he has plainly kept high company. “ Baden- 
Baden” is a charming lyric, and “Sister Ursula” 
shares its grace. A verse from the former is an 
excellent example of this pleasant and unexacting 
Muse: 

“Syringa and wild roses, 
Beneath the sapphire sky. 
Here, dearest, life reposes, 
We'll let the hours slip by; 
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What though the light discloses 
Gray threads amid our hair, 
Syringa and wild roses 
And thou, my love, art fair.” 


FICTION. 
DracuLa. By Bram Stoker. London: Archibald Constable 
& Co. 
“O~p Man’s” Marriace. By G. B. Burgin. London: 
Grant Richards. 
BeELInDA’s Beaux, AND OrHerR Stories. By Arabella 


Bliss, Sands & Co. 
By S. EF. Waller. 


Kenealy. London: 
SEBASTIANI'S SECRET. 
& Windus. 


Mr. BRAM STOKER, in his remarkable novel 
“Dracula,” has gone to the old legends of the 
were-wolf for the inspiration of his story. For 
some reason unknown, Transylvania and the more 
remote districts of the Bukovina have been accepted 
by general consent as the home of these traditions. 
It is only, apparently, in the neighbourhood of the 
Carpathians that the were-wolf is permitted to 
flourish. Mr. Stoker begins his story in orthodox 
fashion in a lonely Carpathian castle, and gives us a 
thrilling narrative of the terrible experiences of Mr. 
Jonathan Harker, a young English solicitor,in that 
abode of mystery. But having struck the keynote of 
his story in this fashion, our author makes a bold 
departure, and at a single stroke transfers the were- 
wolf from Hungary to England, where he is seen 
sojourning, not only on the coast of Yorkshire, but 
in the very streets of London itself. It is a daring 
thing that has been thus attempted by Mr. Stoker, 
and he may fairly be congratulated upon the success 
of his achievement. That success is all the greater 
inasmuch as he has allowed himself to be hampered 
by the method in which he tells his story. 
That he is a master of straightforward narrative 
is proved by the four ¢hapters with which the 
story opens. He has chosen, however, to adopt 
the methods of the late Mr. Wilkie Collins, and to 
give us his weird and powerful story in the shape of 
a series of narratives by different persons, and of 
extracts from diaries kept by different hands. It 
says much for his command of his gruesome theme 
that in spite of being thus handicapped in his 
methods he has succeeded in making his story in- 
tensely interesting. It is not, of course, a story which 
can be commended to readers with weak nerves. 
The author has not spared us in his description 
of the horrors with which tradition has invested the 
legend of the were-wolf, and the portrait he gives us 
of the mysterious and terrible Count Dracula, who 
commands the secrets of the charnel-house, and 
wooes men and women to their eternal undoing, 
may cause some readers the unpleasant sensations of 
a nightmare. 3ut those who are not afraid of 
strong meat of this description will find “ Dracula” to 
be a story of very real power, told with remarkable 
skill and with unflagging spirit. The supernatural 
element is managed with great dexterity and an 
appearance of realism that is extremely ingenious. 
Upon the whole, as the first introduction of the were- 
wolf to English soil, ‘‘ Dracula” must be pronounced 
a distinct success. 

Mr. Burgin, whose last work dealt with adventure 
in the East, in “‘ Old Man’s’ Marriage” transfers his 
attentions to the Far West. It is the undeveloped 
city of Four Corners, somewhere in the uttermost 
parts of Canada, that, not for the first time, engages 
Mr. Burgin’s attention. The story has two heroes; 
one “Old Man” Evans, known commonly as “ Old 
Man,” and the other Fergus Crane, a genius who 
begins life as a tramp and ends as a famous novelist. 
Also it has two heroines; the daughter of the editor 
of the Four Corners Gazette, and “Miss Wilks.” 
The second heroine has four legs instead of two, and, 
as # matter of fact, is a mule of a particularly 
stubborn temperament, who has accompanied “ Old 
Man” during years of weary travel and adventure. 


London: Chatto 











Miss Miranda Bangs possesses all the charms which 
can be hoped for in a heroine of romance; but we 
are by no means certain that she is not eclipsed by 
her four-legged rival, “‘ Miss Wilks.” Mr. Burgin, at 
any rate, has bestowed upon the latter a sense of 
humour that is not always found in heroines, and 
she forms an irresistibly attractive feature of the 
story. If the plot of the book isa little complicated, 
and if some of the adventures in which rude Border- 
land justice is executed upon evil-doers strike us as 
being rather highly coloured, we can always fall 
back upon “ Miss Wilks” with unfailing delight. In 
the most tragical moments of the narrative, when 
human hearts seem to be breaking and poor human 
feelings are tortured, “ Miss Wilks,” with her keen 
sense of the ridiculous and her resolute determina- 
tion to show that she is as fully resolved to assert her 
own rights as if she had only half her actual number 
of legs, puts an end to the tension, and makes every- 
body, the reader included, happy once more. The 
story is one quite as much of temperament as of 
incident, but temperaments and incidents are deftly 
interwoven, and Mr. Burgin may be congratulated 
upon having produced one of those books which are 
not only entertaining in themselves, but which leave 
a good taste in the mouths of their readers. 

In “ Belinda’s Beaux" Miss Arabella Kenealy has 
given us a series of short stories of quite unusual 
merit and strength. Some of them, indeed, are 
strong enough to recall the work of Sheridan 
Le Fanu, and Wilkie Collins. They are so strong, 
indeed, that they may be expected to have the 
effect of black coffee upon any weak-minded person 
who ventures to peruse them before going to bed. 
The “ Villa of Simpkins” may be cited as a case in 
point. A newly erected, jerry-built house in a 
London suburb is the last place in the world which 
the ordinary novelist is likely to select as the 
scene of mysterious crimes; yet’ Miss Kenealy 
succeeds in investing “ The Villa of Simpkins” with 
as much mystery and tragedy as though it were one 
of the time-worn castles dear to the imagination of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. There is plenty of variety in these 
tales, and they are not all devoted to the literature 
of crime and itsdetection. Whatever their subjects 
may be, they show that Miss Kenealy can write 
with admirable vigour and conciseness, and that she 
can compress a quite surprising degree of human 
interest into the limits of a short tale. 

In “ Sebastiani’s Secret’ the author, Mr. Waller, 
who has been better known hitherto in art than in 
literature, has undoubtedly got hold of a very good 
idea ; and though he has not made so much of it as a 
practised writer would have done, he has produced a 
very careful and conscientious piece of work. The 
secret of Sebastiani is one which has been handed 
down from generation to generation for more 
centuries than the Scriptural chronology accounts 
for. During thousands of years it has been kept 
by’a single family ; but a family which dates from 
a period anterior to the Flood has had an oppor- 
tunity of spreading itself widely in the interval. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to learn that its 
representatives are now to be found in Afghanistan, 
in India, in Italy, and in England. The possessor of 
the secret, of whom never more than three live in the 
same generation, is able to exercise unlimited power 
over women. When he is found in the person of a 
great English nobleman, he is a terror to husbands ; 
and when an Afghan chief holds the secret, he has 
at his command all the intrigues of the harems of the 
East. It is with the pursuit of this secret, and with 
the manner in which it was used by an Englishman 
who became innocently possessed of it,that Mr. Waller 
deals in his story. As we have said, he might have 
made a great deal more of his subject, though we 
ought, perhaps, to be thankful to him that he has 
scrupulously refrained from some of its more 
manifest possibilities. But though he has not made 
all that he might have done of a very striking idea, 
he has produced an entertaining tale which is not 
without a sound moral of its own. 
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MORE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


Tue trilingual jubilations of Cosmopolis are 
slighter, and at the same time more personal and 
congratulatory, than those of the other great 
reviews. Sir Richard Temple deals mainly in loyal 
generalities; M. de Pressensé reviews the Queen’s 
career, exhibiting his thorough knowledge of 
English history and life, and adding a word of 
warning as to the Jingoism born of our unin- 
terrupted prosperity; while Dr. Barth, doubtless 
with an eye to German domestic politics, points out 
that laisser faire is the essence of royal wisdom, and 
that Her Majesty has proved it. In the political 
articles, Mr. Norman assures us that English 
Philhellenism in no way encouraged the King or 
the people of Greece to war, and that there is 
no danger of an anti-dynastic movement there; 
while “Ignotus” tells us frankly that German 
policy in the East aims at peace secured by 
the entente of the three Emperors, international 
control of Greek finances, and the regeneration 
of Turkey by German capital and enterprise. Of 
the rest, we may note two solid and apparently 
excellent articles in German on the late Dr. von 
Stephan (the postal reformer) and on Chinese 
superstitions ; an attractive comparison of English 
and American athletics by Mr. Theodore Cook, 
which concludes that Englishmen play mainly for 
fun, Americans to win and make “records”; and 
M. Jean Aicard’s discourse on the Paris holocaust, 
putting in attractive language the trite moral 
that Death is the great leveller. Mr. Gosse’s 
review of current French literature, and the 
reciprocal criticisms of French and English art, 
must be read—we have no space to touch them. 

In the National Review, Mr. T. E. Kebbel takes 
the occasion of the Jubilee to deal with the con- 
stitutional and political changes of the reign. The 
political power of the Crown, he points out, has 
disappeared since 1845, though the Prince Consort 
entertained some hope of reviving it through a 
Cabinet of “King’s Friends.” The name has un- 
pleasant associations, and we remember how the 
suggestion of the possibility of such a revival excited 
Liberal feeling, when attention was called to its 
dangers by the late Mr. Henry Dunckley some 
twenty years ago. Mr. Kebbel’s further congratu- 
lations have rather a partisan cast. Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir George Clarke has an excellent article dealing 
with the recent prophecies of civilian publicists as 
to the next great war, and especially as to their 
attacks on the Declaration of Paris. Neutrals, he 
maintains, since they will practically all have fleets, 
will now be in a position to control to a great extent 
the rules imposed on neutral commerce by the 
belligerents ; and so, even if we did disavow the 
Declaration of Paris, practically it would not help 
us much. Mr. Knox, M.P., attempts to rally Ireland 
to the cause of bimetallism by arguments which 
would be sound if they did not too readily assume 
that “the appreciation of gold" must endure and 
increase. The article on American hostility to 
England is of high importance, as giving the view 
less familiar on this side, but true of large sections 
at least, of the West. The notes on Cuba, too, are 
a valuable counter-statement to the impressions of 
the Times correspondent in New York. 

The Progressive Review celebrates the Jubilee in 
its own fashion. The first editorial points out that 
the original Jubilee involved land restoration and a 
year’s holiday, and deduces a moral favourable to 
the taxation of land values. Mr. John M. Robertson 
traces “the arrest of English Republicanism ” (pro- 
minent in the early ‘seventies) to the diversion 
of energy to more urgent problems, and to the 
Irish Question; but fears a militarist and mon- 
archical reaction in England, as in Germany. His 
article may be put against another editorial to the 
effect that government is really now “militarism 
controlled by money.” Would not a British Re- 
public, we may ask, exhibit the money power quite 





as conspicuously as it is exhibited under our present 
régime? And the Crown need not be a mere instru- 
ment of either capitalism or militarism, and certainly 
is not so now. There is a capital article on “ Twenty 
Years of University Extension” in the East End of 
London ; and the reviews of the “ Progressive Move- 
ment Abroad” are as instructive as ever. 

We_ re glad to be able to say a word in 
appreciation of the Atlantic Monthly, which 
generally arrives too late for notice with its English 
fellows. It is perhaps the “best mixed” of the 
magazines—to adopt a Platonic phrase. Mr, Albert 
Shaw’s study of the new charter of Greater New 
York is instructive ; the result is apparently a com- 
plicated and irresponsible bureaucracy, not neces- 
sarily corruptible, but so unworkable that the only 
way to get anything done will be to get a special 
Act from the State Legislature ;—and so corruption 
will return. Colonel Higginson’s reminiscences, 
chiefly of his command of a negro regiment, are very 
attractive. M. Bruneti¢ére has been to America, and 
his critical methods are commended for American 
use by Mr. Irving Babbitt. We confess they seem 
to us to hitch on with most dangerous facility to the 
dogmatic tendencies in the American character— 
tendencies born of two centuries of Puritan austerity, 
and put out of sight, but not suppressed or eradi- 
cated, by the Transcendentalist movement and sub- 
sequent developments. 

In the New Century Review we may note a 
symposium (by well-known authorities) on the 
Codification of English Law—which makes it clear to 
the lay mind that the process must be slow and ten- 
tative—and Mr. D. C. Boulger’s plea that England 
should not hasten to conquer the Soudan, should 
make up her mind what is to be done with it first, 
and should take it for herself rather than for Egypt. 
—The /nvestors’ Review contains (amid much else of 
value) some true and gloomy reflections on the 
dangers to England—notably in the Levant and 
India—of the Turkish victory.— The American 
Historical Review is as solid and valuable as ever, 
but appeals to specialists rather than the general 
public. 

The Naval and Military Magazine is a new 
illustrated shilling monthly of a comparatively light 
type. There is, however, much solid and valuable 
matter, and interesting details of naval progress are 
brought out in Sir John Colomb's Jubilee article on 
the Navy. It is to paddle-wheel frigates, e.g., that 
we owe the development of shell fire, and it was the 
use of screw steamers that necessitated a great in- 
crease in steam-pressure. The solid articles are 
well mixed with war stories, and there are notes 
on dress and investments, the latter of which 
may, haply, keep retired officers out of specula- 
tion. We trust the magazine will continue to 
promote patriotism without Jingoism. 





RUSKIN ON BIRDS. 
Love’s Meryre. By John pal Third Edition. London: George 


len. 


Mr. ALLEN has issued the third edition of Mr. Ruskin’s little 
book on birds. We do not profess to place it in the front rank 
of his works : the interest is not entirely ornithological, nor is it 
urely literary, for the lists do not lend themselves to style. 
But it is noteworthy that it is here that the following passage 
oceurs ; “ The use which I now have of language has taken me 
forty years to attain; and those forty years spent mostly in 
mam A through the wilderness of this world’s vain words, 
seeking how they might be pruned into some better strength.” 
Yet after issuing from the wilderness into this little book he 
does not display his strength as manifestly as we should 
desire. At the end of “The Dabchicks” we have a character- 
istie example of Mr. Ruskin on himself—‘“ Modern Painters” 
being under diseussion—and he summarises the argument of 
the book in these concluding words: “The inhabited world in 
sea and land should be one vast unwalled park and treasure 
lake, in which its flocks of sheep, or deer, or fowl, or fish, should 
be tended and dealt with as best may multiply the life of all 
Love’s Meinie, in strength, and use, and peace.” We may 
re-echo the words he adds—“ ainsi soit-il.” 
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A CULTURED GUIDE. 
Grant Auuen’s Historicat Guipes: Paris—FLORENCE, 
Grant Richards. 


London : 


As a seer Mr. Grant Allen has comparatively few followers ; 
as a sight-seer he will have hundreds of thousands. Judging 
by the first two volumes, this series of historical guides should 
be an immense success. The scheme is excellently set forth in 
an introduction : “ First will come the inquiry why a town ever 
gathered together at all at that particular spot—what induced 
the aggregation of human beings rather there than elsewhere. 
Next, we shall consider why that town grew to social or 
political importence, and what were the stages by which it 
assumed its present shape. Thirdly, we shall ask why it gave 
rise to that higher form of handicraft which we know as Art, 
and towards what particular arts it especially gravitated. After 
that we shall take in detail the various strata of its growth or 
development”’ (these severely scientific terms may perhaps be 
a deterrent to those who are unaware that Mr. Grant Allen is 
never dull), “examining the buildings and works of art which 
they contain in historical order, and, as far as possible, tracing 
the causes which led to their evolution.” In short, these 
“ guides” will be in a sense “ biographies”’ as well, each city 
being treated as an organic whole, not as a mere museum of unre- 
lated antiquities, curiosities, and works of art. “‘ Vulgar wonders” 
such as the Morgue and the Musée Grévin, and mere irrelev- 
ancies like the Bitfel Tower, are left to a great extent to 
Baedeker and Murray, to whom the traveller is told he must 
have recourse also for all practical information about hotels, 
cab-fares, tramways, etc. This, of course, was more or less 
inevitable ; but we think Mr. Allen should add maps. Their 
absence is the only serious blemish in these volumes, which, as 
supplements and correctives to bigger and fuller guides com- 
piled on the familiar lines, should prove a great and lasting 
success. Mr. Grant Richards is to be congratulated upon his 
first venture as a publisher. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


GENERAL Sir Hucu Goven’s “Old Memories” are con- 
cerned with the old fighting days of the Indian Mutiny. He 
was gazetted cornet, in the autumn of 1853, in the 3rd Light 
Infantry, and that regiment was then considered one of the best 
in the East India Company’s Service. He joined the colours at 
Meerut—one of the most favourite stations in the Bengal 
Presidency. Life for a time ran very easily for the young 
subaltern, for there was plenty of sport and no lack of gaiety, 
and nobody dreamed for a moment of anything so serious as 
the outbreak of rebellion. “The Punjab had been completely 
pacified, our frontiers appeared unusually quiet, and, seeing all 
things the same around us, our martial spirit distinctly lay low. 
Such was our life up to the spring of 1857.” Suddenly sinister 
rumours, at first both slight and vague, began to circulate con- 
cerning the disinclination of the Sepoys to accept the new 
kind of cartridges which had been issued by the authorities. 
Presently tidings of actual insubordination came to hand, and 
anxiety was aroused by the news that two native regiments had 
been disbanded. The men composing them had been sent to 
their homes, and it soon became apparent that they had spread 
discontent and sedition in every town and village through 
which they passed. “I had gone on leave to Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, and it was evident in both of these places that 
all was not right. Houses were burnt, the men were sulk 

and insubordinate, and other signs were apparent; but ooh 
was our fatal belief in our security that no amount of 
warnings alarmed us. The notorious Nana Sahib was just 
then much in evidence at Cawnpore, and was winning golden 
— by his hospitality to Europeans. Little did I then 
think that ere long he would be the leader of the bloody 
massacre at Cawnpore, wherein perished so many of my old 
friends and comrades, or that in less than a year after I should 
be in hot pursuit of him personally.” Presently, on the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 10th of May, 1857, the Sepoys at Meerut 
threw discipline to the winds and broke into open mutiny. 
Sir William Hunter long ago declared that at that moment 
one strong will might have saved India, but he added that no 
soldier in authority at Meerut seemed able to think or act. 
The result was disastrous, for the insurgents over night had 


*Otp Memories. By General Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., V.C._—A H1s- 
trhe ° Moray anp Narey. By Charles Rampini, LL.D. Maps. 
1e County Histories of Scotland.) Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. vg 
Tae ANNUAL OF THE Britisu Scnoor at ATHENS.—No. II. Session 
1895-96, Printed for the Subscribers. London: Macmillan & Co. 
EVENTS OF THE REIGN, 1837—1897. Compiled by Frederick Ryland. 
London: George Allen. . 
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TaLes rrom CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Told to Children by Mrs, 


London: 


Frewen Lord. With Plan and View of the Cathedral. 
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made their way to Delhi, and next morning that great centre 
of the Mohammedan power in India had thrown in its lot with 
the rebels. There is no need here to recount the exciti 
incidents of a more than twice-told tale. Sir Hugh Gough 
was appointed Adjutant, in that critical summer, of Hodson’s 
Horse, a hastily raised irregular cavalry regiment, which did 
splendid service in quelling the Mutiny. In connection with 
this “rabble,” as Sir Hope Grant called Hodson’s Horse, 
Sir Hugh Gough saw much hard fighting, and he gives a 
graphic account of his experiences at the siege of Delhi, rout of 
the rebels at Cawnpore, and the advance on Lucknow. He 
ays a marked tribute to Major Hodson, who, whatever his 
failings may have been, was a superb cavalry leader. He was 
killed at the siege of Lucknow. “A finer or more gallant 
soldier never breathed. He had the true instincts of a leader of 
men; he was a perfect swordsman, with nerves like iron and 
with a quick intelligent eye, indefatigable and zealous, and 
with great tact. Great was the grief in Hodson’s Horse at 
the death of their leader, for no man was more loved by his 
men.” Bad as Nana Sahib was, the chief of the men who 
served under him was even more despicable. Azimoollah Khan 
was well educated in both English and French, had wonderful 
manners, and was clever and unscrupulous, He was sent to 
England on a diplomatic mission by his lord and master, and so 
rreat was his natural cleverness that he contrived to ingratiate 
himself everywhere. “On his arrival in England, having 
good credentials and an unlimited command of money, he 
obtained admission to the best society in London and else- 
where—in fact was lionised as freely as is still our fashion. 
The correspondence which was found showed Azimoollah 
to have been on the most intimate terms of friendship and 
freedom with many members of our highest aristocracy, and 
m= on the Mutiny occurring, this very man proved himself to 
ve a fiend of fiends, and without exception the deadliest 
and most crael enemy we had.” The book is readable through- 
out, and in parts exciting, and if any fresh evidence in that 
direction were needed, it certainly shows how dismally we failed 
at first to understand the strength and passion which lay behind 
a movement which almost shattered the ascendency of the 
English in India. 

There has just been added to the County Histories of 
Scotland which Messrs. Blackwood are publishing a “‘ History 
of Moray and Nairn,” by Dr. Rampini. The book deals in 
turn with the characteristics of the ancient province of Moray, 
its ecclesiastical annals from the creation of the See of Moray 
by Alexander I., and the personal traits and services of a long 
line of Earls, the first of whom was Thomas Randolph—nephew 
of Robert the Bruce—one of the most remarkable men in Scot- 
land in the early years of the fourteenth century. Many curious 
and romantic phases of Scottish life and character are passed in 
review in these pages, but perhaps the most interesting passages 
in the book are not those which describe the county families of 
the district or even such towns as Elgin, Forres, and Nairn, but 
those which are concerned with the quaint customs and lingering 
traditions of the fisherfolk and of the countryside. Dr. Ram- 
pini writes throughout with scholarly care and from ample 
knowledge, and some of his pen-and-ink pictures of the dis- 
tinguished men of the district—renowned, many of them, far 
beyond the limits of Scotland—are singularly fascinating. 
There are some valuable maps in the volume, a copious index, 
and many facts and statistics of permanent value. 

We have received the Transactions of “ The British School 
at Athens,” an association which exists in order to give students 
in this country the opportunity of pursuing their researches 
in classic archeology aud art in Greece itself and under skilled 
direction. There is justice in the assertion that Athens is 
becoming more and more the centre of the archxological world. 
Its museums are peculiarly rich in the spoils of the numerous 
and most important discoveries which have been unearthed 
in Greece during recent years. Greek architecture is nowhere 
more in evidence than in Athens, and the museums of that 
capital may “almost be said to hold a monopoly of the 
materials” which the student needs to master if he wishes really 
to understand all that it is possible to learn of prehistoric and 
early archaic art. The British School at Athens gives students 
access to an adequate library of books which are likely to be 
helpful to them in their task, and it also provides them with the 
advice of a trained archeologist, resident on the spot. The 
Committee of Management consists of well-known scholars, 
such as Mr. Monro (the Provost of Oriel), Professor Jebb, M.P., 
Professor Waldstein, Dr. Walter Leaf, Dr. J. E. Sandys, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, and others. France, Germany, and America 
have similar schools for the study of archeology, and those of 
the two former nations have been long established, with the 
result that savants from those countries have been able to 
accomplish excavations in Olympia, Delos, and other parts of 
Greece, “ which quite throw into the shade any similar work 
done by Englishmen since Sir C. T. Newton’s famous researches 
at te Se eee thirty years ago.” The present volume 
contains some finely illustrated scientific papers—written by 
members of “ The British School at Athens”—on recent ex- 
cavations at Melos, ancient sculptured remains in Cyrene, and a 
minute description of the remarkable ruins at Goulas, the city 
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of Zeus. There are other papers in the book of scarcely less 
interest, as well as much evidence of patient and skilled 
observation. With the exception of the bronze statue at 
Delphi, the excavations of the past year were not rewarded by 
any momentous discovery. 

Amongst small books of the week we must mention Mr. 
Ryland’s really admirable survey of the chief ‘“ Events 
of the Reign, 1837-1897.” Six parallel columns are devoted 
to each year, and the chief incidents and achievements 
which marked it are pithily chronicled. Another book sug- 
ested by the approaching commemoration is Mr. Anderson 

raham’s “ Victorian Era” —a lucid and fully illustrated survey 
of the growth of the nation and the expansion of the Empire 
during the last sixty years. “Tales from Canterbury Cathe- 
dral” is the latest of Mrs. Frewen Lord’s attractive historical 
handbooks for children. Those who have read the companion 
volumes on “ Westminster Abbey” and “St. Paul’s Cathedral” 
will understand the scope and characteristics of a book which 
is filled with picturesque incidents and the record of golden 
deeds more or less closely associated with the memorable annals 
of the Metropolitan Church of England. 
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| ME BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames “ Foldakin” 
| and “ Spectakin,” are elegant and durable ; have the 

advantages of Spectacles and the appearance of Folders; do 
| not pinch the nose, nor yet fall off. 


| Descriptive Circular sent post free. 


| BROWNING’'S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


is always successful. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British tical Association, and Author of 
** Our Eyes ” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May be consulted personally free of charge. 
OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND. Their 


Distribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign 
Countries ; together with the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans 
and Illustrations, and an Introduction dealing with the Anthropology 
of the Irish Race. By WILLIAM COPELAND BorRLASE, M.A,, late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and a Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, 
and 2 Coloured Plates. 3 vols., royal 8vo, £5 5s. [| Ready. 


THE NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA. By 


W. SAVILLE-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc., Past President Royal 
Society of Queensland ; formerly Assistant in the Natural History 
Departments of the British Museum ; Author of ‘‘ The Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia,” ‘‘A Manual of the Infusoria,” etc. Illustrated 
by 48 Full-Page Collotypes, 7 Coloured Plates by Keulemans and 
other Artists, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. Royal 
4to, £3 3S. net. [Ready. 


THE EASTERN CRISIS OF 1897 AND 
BRITISH POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST. ByG. H. Perris. With 


a Poem by Wm. WATSON, a Cartoon by WALTER CRANE, and a 
Sketch Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD IN RELA- 
TION TO FOREIGN COMPETITION, 1885-1895. By WILLIAM G. H. 
GASTRELL, Commercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, and to 
H.M.'s Legation at Copenhagen and Stockholm. Royal ori 6s. 

Ready. 








TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. By Pau 


LAURENCE DUNBAR. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARD- 


ACRE. By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘' Pages from the 
Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre."" Large crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘To read it is like going through an anthology of classical verse... . 
The book is never without charm,""— Scotsman. 








New Novels at all Libraries. 


A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS. By W. Crarx 


RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


THE GIFT OF LIFE: a Romance. By 
JAMES CAssiDy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘A somewhat amazing story is this. Its central figure is a scientific 
doctor who, in a garret, succeeds in wresting from Nature the secret of a 
lymph inoculation with which he makes mortals immortal.'""—Daily Graphic. 


CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By A tan 
Oscar. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Sheffield Telegraph says :—‘' Mr. Alan Oscar gives us some fine 
fighting with plenty of cutlass play and pistolling, boarding of prizes, 
mutinies, and marooning, and the scene at Execution Dock, when Kid 
goes to see himself hanged by proxy, is realistic and bloodcurdling.” 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. By 
Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘* Very charming. . . . The tale is a peaceful and pleasant one, reflect- 
ing the refined taste and healthy judgment of the writer."—Manchester 
Guardian, 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY’S LIGHTNING CARTOONS. 
SEE THIS WEEK'S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


2 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES 
OF ENTERTAINING READING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Price 3d.; by Post, 3d. 





Tuts Weex’s NuMBER CONTAINS :— 


MISS ELLEN TERRY'S LIGHTNING CARTOONS : 
1.—THE FACE OF A WELL-KNOWN ACTOR. II.—MR. PINERO. 

THE BOY SKETCHER ON RAMSGATE SANDS: A visit to his home, with 
Pictures of Celebrities: Mr. Dan Leno; Professor Crowe, the Phrenologist ; 
Tommy the Nigger, known to all Ramsgate; A Seasider; Mr. Bussey, the 
children’s favourite ; My Own Portrait. 

CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. 

SOME OF OUR COLONIAL VISITORS: In the Barracks and at the Tourna- 
ment. Illustrated by F.C. G. 

ON HIS OWN “T.H.” (From “The Confessions of an Old Burglar.”’) 

ILLUMINATIONS : Some Designs for Street and House. 

HOW TO LIVE ON NOTHING A DAY: A Chat with a Man of Resource, 

MR. MORLEY ON MACHIAVELLI. 

WITH GREEK AND TURK: A Fragment of Velestimo. By Stephen Crane. 


THE SUICIDE OF A HAILEYBURY BOY. 


May be obtained of any Newsagent, Bookseller, at the Railway Bookstalls, or from 


THE PUBLISHER, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Art Galleries. 


_— BRITISH SCHOOL. MESSRS. SHEPHERD'S 
EXHIBITION includes choice Oil Paintings by— 
RicHarD WITsoN. 








Srr J. Reyworps. Joun CONSTABLE. 
T. Gary Joroven. Joun Crome. Perer DE Wrnt, 
G, Romwyey. GrorGE MORLAND. Davin Cox, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 
EO. REES’ WEDDING anp BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS—ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON, 











Grades, &r. 
A CHILLE SERRE, 
HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


263, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Telephone No. 3971. 








Write for Price List. 


EDOC.—VIN ORDINAITRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner 


Per dozen, 
Bots. Half Bots. 


Wine. The quality of this wine will be found 
equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _14s, 8s. 
T. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints De livered Carriage Paid to any Railway 


Station, including Cases and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Norts Jounw Srresr. 
Mancuester: 26, Market Srreer. 








J bee MADE BY — 
BARLOW & JONES, Lrp., 
See MANCHESTER, 9 ae 


Anp SoLp BY ALL 
HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS. 
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TCE. 


JV EATHER FOUR YEARS IN ADVANCE. 

—Author of BRITISH WEATHER CHART purposes issuing 
BARIC and THERMIC CURVES for 1899, 1900, 1901. For Jubilee 
and Harvest Weather, see Revised 1897 Chart. Order at Bookstalls; 
or send 6}d. to Morean, Pablisher, Norwood. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 











Invested Funds £27,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SourHampton Buttpines, Caancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, aad ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragemént of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest Monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT or LAND ror FIVE SHILLINGS rer MONTH, 
Tae Birkerck ALMaNack, with fall particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


QLY'S IMPROVED PATENT TRUSS,— 


To those suffering from Rupture any invention that gives 
positive relief isa real blessing. Read the following valuable testi- 
monials :—Sir B. Ward Richardson, the eminent physician, writing 
to the Medical Guardian, says, “Sly’s Truss is one which I should 
advise patients to try. It is one that is more comfortable to wear, 
always adapts itself to every movement of the body.” These can be 
seen on application :—“ Your Truss is more curative than any I 





know.—M.D.”" “ Truss answers admirably; is a great improvement 

on the old patterns. —M.R.C.S.” It was worn by Sir Andrew Clark 
ate President of the Royal College of Physicians), and is simple, 

rapid, and eff Particulars and prices of Sty Bros., Oxford. 








Theatre. 
YCEUM. — MADAME SANS-GENE. — 


EVERY EVENING, at 8 (except Saturdays). 
Napoleon da , wae - HENRY IRVING. 
Madame Sans-Gén MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

Matinfes Every Saturpay Tint Jury 3, at 2. 
THE BELLS. Every Saturday Night till Jory 3. 


Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.20 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 











Educational. 
HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISEED 1865. 


Heap Master ... = G. TURNER, M.A. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1895—6 IN HONOURS 
88 CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAM., JUNE, 1896. 
PreraRATORY DepartMeNtT vor Boys rrom 6 To 10, 

For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 
Tue Principat... J. O. DUFF. 


MEL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Incrusrve Fees. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Harurrax, M.A.). 





LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Spacious 


Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, G jum, 
Laboratory, Sanatorium, large Playing Fields. Fees from £50 to £60 per 
annum. 


racing Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel =e care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS. are 
PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY, 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, ore age. Boys under 


six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Department ty a fully 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. Principal, Miss B 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— 

Educational Establishment for Elder Girls. French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, Painting, Special Studies, Annual Examina- 
tions in French and German by University Professors. Certificates 


given.—Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich 
High School, and Madame de WORMS, 








W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held in JULY NEXT, to fill up not 
less than 5. Resident, 5 non-Resident Queen’s Scholarships, and 2 
Exhibitions. Details may be obtained from the Head Master, Dean’s 


Yard, Westminster. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 


h EXAMINATION, July 9th and 10th. Two of £87 (one of them 
£98 for first year), Four of £50, Nine of £30 per annum, Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship, For particulars apply to the Heap 
Master or SECRETARY. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, FOR 


WOMEN.—YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
MISS EMILY PENROSE. 


The EASTER HALF-TERM began on MONDAY, MAY 3lst. 

Lectures on Bacteriology form part of the Course of Scientific Instruc- 
tion in Hygiene during this term. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and one Clift 
Scholarship in Arts, value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at the College 
on the 24th and 25th June. 

Names to be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
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